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CHAPTER I. 


BetuuNnE had soon packed his simple baggage; then he went 
straight to bed, setting his will upon sleep, against thought. 

But what mind perturbed can command repose? Every ugly 
demon of disquiet that his situation could breed took form and sat 
beside him on the narrow bed. Three there were of a special torment. 
One with the eyes of hatred that Lady Gerardine had fixed upon 
him that evening. A twin demon that for ever repeated in his 
ear: ‘You should have died, that he might live.’ And a third, 
whose face was veiled, whose immutable hand pointed towards 
the empty sandy desert of the future. 

When at last, far on in the watches of the night, sleep did fall 
upon him, it was in trouble and confusion of mind—a dream-struggle 
with fate, more painful even than the reality. 

He was back in the midst of the siege—one of the starving, 
thirst-plagued, harassed garrison. They were hard pressed, piling 
sandbags on a newly defiladed rampart, but his men were a leaden 
weight upon him. He could not stir them to activity ; when he tried 
to shout orders or expostulation, he could bring forth nothing but 
awhisper. Always the barricades melted away beneath his touch, 
his very rifle twisted like wax when he handled it, and then there 
Sprang into the breach Muhammed Saif-u-din, one of an endless 
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chain of leaping swordsmen: and Muhammed stood with folded 
arms smiling at him ironically. 

Once again the siege. They were going to bury Vane. A file 
of little Goorkas were picking the grave, and he was working at 
it too with the shot whistling overhead. Never was grave so hard 
to dig. They toiled, it seemed to him, for years, and still the stones 
rolled back into the hole and all was to begin again. Then sud- 
denly it was ready : they were lowering the stiff figure, rolled in a 
cerement of tent canvas, into the shallow ditch. And a flap of 
the cloth fell back from over the face of the dead. It was not 
the face of Vane, but the face of Harry English. Then, with the 
awful knowledge of the dreamer, Bethune knew that Harry was 
not dead. But when he tried to call out to the others to stop, 
again he had no voice. He saw a little brown Goorka twist the 
cloth over the livid countenance. They began shovelling the 
stony earth upon his friend ; and while he felt in his own lungs 
the suffocation of him that is buried alive, a voice said in his ear: 
‘What is it to you? You, who should have died that he might 
live!’ 

The suffocation continued so intense as to drown in physical 
torture even the workings of the over-active brain. Then, out 
of the blank, dream-consciousness struggled back to him. And 
again it was the siege. He was on his hard and narrow couch; it 
was the middle of the night, there was a great anxious rumour 
about him; sentries were calling; the enemy were upon them. 
In spite of anguished struggle, Bethune remained bound, hand and 
foot, while never had his spirit been more vividly awake. He could 
hear the running footsteps of the men in the passages, the thud 
thud of the soft-shod Easterns. He could hear someone break into 
his room, hear himself called: ‘Raymond, Raymond!’ And 
with the curious double personality of the sleeper, he told himself 
that it was years since anyone had called him by that name—long 
and forlorn years of solitary life. 

‘Raymond !’ called the voice, and the red light as of a torch 
burned through his closed eyelids. ‘ Wake, Raymond !’ 

He knew who it was. It was Harry; his comrade who 
wanted him in the danger. What shame to be sleeping at such 
a moment ! 

Bethune wrenched himself from his pillow and sat upright. 
The room was full of light to his dazzled eyes ; and the voice, the 
voice of Harry English was still ringing in his ears. 
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Muhammed Saif-u-din, who had been bending over the bed, one 
hand on the sleeper’s shoulder, withdrew his touch and straightened 
himself. In his left hand he held a candle. The light flickered 
upon his dense black beard. But he was turbanless, and the tossed 
crisp hair was boyishly loose over his brow. His eyes were fixed 
upon Bethune, and Bethune stared back. Then Muhammed 
spoke : 

‘Raymond,’ he said. 

For a moment that was heavier in the scales of time than 
most hours of men’s lives, the two plunged their gaze into each 
other. 

‘My God,’ said Bethune, in a whisper then, ‘ you!’ 

A dream! Another dream to torture! Nay, no dream this 
time; he was awake. The unbelievable had happened. The 
grave had yawned and given out a living man. Harry English was 
alive. He had come back from the bourne whence no traveller 
returns, to claim his own—to claim his wife. As in a sudden vision, 
more vivid than any of his troubled fancies had been to-night, 
Bethune saw them in each other’s arms, and was himself stabbed 
through and through by daggers of fire—he, the man whose misery 
it was to love his friend’s wife! .. . 

The dead had heard her call. He could see it all now, with 
horrible lucidity. All was clear to him. He himself had brought 
Lady Gerardine, the forgetful, back to the memory of her love. 
She had called, and Harry had come—from death. 

And here he stood, Harry English, looking into his friend’s 
eyes, reading his friend’s soul. Suddenly Bethune grew cold to 
the marrow. 

He would have given everything he had, his life by inches, to 
be able at that instant to veil those tell-tale eyes of his. But in 
vain ; he could not drop the lids between them. At last, with a 
short laugh, Harry English turned away and released him, and 
Bethune covered his face with his hands. 

Oh life, more cruel than death! These two had been closer 
than brothers ; it was eternity itself that was giving them back to 
each other. And thus did they meet! 

‘Bethune,’ said he that had been the Pathan, in brief decided 
accents which once again whirled Raymond back to the hours 
when all had hung upon their leader in the crucial emergency, 
‘there is no time for explanation. Every moment just now is 
precious. I must have this beard off—I want scissors, razors.’ 
28—2 
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As he spoke he tore his long coat from his back; he caught up 
the razors on the dressing-table with impatient hands. ‘ Scissors, 
man, scissors! And for the Lord’s sake, give me some more 
light !” 

Bethune sprang out of bed as if he had indeed gone back to 
that past of which he had been dreaming, and his commanding 
officer had called upon his services. 

No stranger scene had ever been enacted within the narrow 
limits of this antique room, nor one more fraught with vital 
significance: though here, perchance, life had beea born, and from 
here, surely, life had departed. 

A silence as heavy as the last doom lay between the comrades ; 
and every second as it passed was ticked off, it seemed, by 
Bethune’s heart. Death they had faced together often—it was 
at the test of life that friendship had faltered. 

Swiftly the glossy wings of the Pathan’s beard fell under 
the snipping blades. And when he had exhausted what aid he 
could render, Bethune sat on the edge of the bed and watched the 
passing of Saif-u-din and the rising of Harry English from the 
dead. 

There was one moment of outward triviality which yet, to the 
looker-on, was charged with a pain almost beyond bearing ; it was 
when English, with the lather white upon his chin and cheek, 
turned quickly round upon him with hands outstretched for a 
towel. How often had not he seen his comrade thus, in the old 
days, when they had lived together, marched together, laughed 
and fought and suffered together, and he had been so happy! 

The shaving accomplished, Captain English bent forward to 
the mirror and occupied himself with minute care in trimming and 
combing the flaunting, upturned moustache of the Pathan back 
to the old sober limits. There was not a quiver in the strong busy 
hands. 

Vaguely Bethune, in the chaos of his thoughts, wondered how 
he could ever have believed this man dead. Such as he did not 
die, so long as they were wanted in life. 

Then it was Harry English, indeed, that looked round. If 
Bethune’s brain had had room for any doubt, the doubt must have 
died at that instant. Harry English, pallid, where for years the 
Eastern beard had grown so close—almost as with the pallor of 
the cheek upon which the earth has lain—worn, not so much by 
these same years as by a devouring impatience sternly held; but 
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the old leader nevertheless, with such a light in his dark eyes as 
had been wont to kindle there when he called his men into the 
heart of the fight. 

He spoke suddenly, abruptly ; and the other found once more 
the exorbitant situation heightened rather than lowered by the 
very triviality of the words that marked it : 

‘I suppose,’ he said, ‘that you can lend me a coat. Where is 
it? In your bag ?’ 

He could not wait for his companion to draw his wits together. 
In a couple of movements the whole contents of the portmanteau 
were on the floor, and his arm was already in the sleeve of a shoot- 
ing jacket. 

This urgency of haste, under strong control though it was, awoke 
an answering fever in Bethune’s veins. Oh, there was no need 
of words to make him understand! When he thought of her to 
whom the husband was hastening, his own heart beat to madness. 

In two steps Harry was at the door, when Bethune, with an 
inarticulate sound, flung himself before him, stretching out his arms. 
So poignantly familiar did the old comrade look in the shabby 
shooting-coat that his heart was all dissolved within him for ruth 
and tenderness. 

A second English fixed his friend with cold and steel-bright 
glance, inquiring : then his face relaxed. 

‘Not now, Raymond,’ said he, put him on one side with quick 
but kindly touch, and was gone. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


‘Tae Captain Sahib! the Captain Sahib!’ cried Jani in shrill 
tones ; and prostrated herself before the brazier,; her face on the 
floor. 

‘Does she think she has called him from the dead ?’ wondered 
Baby. Her thoughts danced in a mist ; she would have liked to 
have caught one and clung to it, but they kept whirling beyond all 
control. Shesat as if tied to her chair, staring stupidly at the two 
who held each other clasped so close—at the black head bent upon 





the golden head. Then she saw how the grip of Rosamond’s hands 
relaxed ; how the whole clinging figure fell inertly, while he—man 
or ghost—seemed to let it slip from him as though in surprise. 

He turned his head and looked at Aspasia. There was, 
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indeed, something unearthly about his countenance ; in the ashen 
pallor on cheek and chin, in contrast to the bronze of the rest of 
the face, which seemed still to hold the touch of that Indian sun 
under which he had died. His eyes burnt with fierce light in their 
dark hollows. Aspasia felt that she ought to shudder with terror, 
that the situation, at least, ought to be one of desperate interest, 
but she was only conscious of a numb curiosity. She sat and stared. 
Then her gaze wandered from the mysterious presence to the figure 
lying on the bed. She saw the sharp outline of Rosamond’s chin 
upturned, and thought, without the least emotion, that perhaps 
her aunt was dead. The very gold of the hair seemed lifeless, 
turning to ash. That cry still ringing in her ears must have been 
a death-cry. It had been as the cry of a soul that is passing. 

She watched the man lay his hand on the still forehead, saw 
him look sharply about him and inhale the air with deep breath. 

Suddenly, in two great strides, he was across the room. There 
was a noise of tearing curtains and jingling glass; and Aspasia 
found herself inhaling icy breaths of air in gasps. Heavily, with 
a sob of pain, she woke from her stupor. She seemed to be 
drawing this delicious coldness into herself as if it were new life. 
The man passed before her once again. He was holding Janis 
tripod high in his hands, A trailof aromatic vapour swept against 
her face ; and, as she involuntarily breathed it, she had a nauseating 
sense of suffocation, and the vanishing stupor returned upon her 
momentarily, like the shadow of some huge bird’s wings. With 
an effort she turned her eyes, saw the man hoist the brazier in 
his hands and hurl it through the open window, saw the charcoal 
scattered apart like a shower of falling stars, heard a crash without. 
Then she knew it was no ghost. 

The singular white and bronze face bent over her. 

‘You are better, Miss Cuningham ?’ said a voice. She knew 
that voice, too; she smiled lazily. 

‘ Now I know you,’ she said. ‘ You are Muhammed.’ 

He smiled back at her, a fugitive smile, mixed sweetness and 
sadness. 

‘By and by you will know me better—by and by,’ he said. 
‘ Now try and wake up, if you can, and help me.’ 

He had left her and was again at the bed. Aspasia did as 
she was bidden. She shook herself from her torpor and stood up, 
somewhat dizzy, somewhat sick, but yet herself. 

The man, Muhammed or another, she did not allow herself to 
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think out the matter further, was hanging over Rosamond’s inani- 
mate form. Now he laid down the hand he held and bent his dark 
head to her breast. Baby flung one look of horror at the rigid 
upturned chin. 

‘She’s dead !’ she screamed. 

He raised himself abruptly, his countenance grey even under 
the bronze. 

‘She is not dead,’ he answered her quickly, with a gesture 
that forbade her words, ‘ but I have been too sudden with 
her, and Jani has been playing devil’s tricks with her drugs. Is 
there any brandy——-? > He wheeled round as he spoke, for the 
door had opened and old Mary’s figure appeared. 

The Ancient House was now full of rumours. Old Mary’s blue 
eyes were fixed in a stare of uttermost ecstasy. Her trembling 
hands were lifted as if in invocation; all at once she stretched 
them out, with an inarticulate cry of exaltation. Then her voice 
faltered into homely accents : 

‘My lamb!’ she stammered. 

‘Oh, Mary,’ said the man, and his tones rang with boyish note. 
‘Mary dear, brandy! Mary, if you love me, quick.’ 

He sat down on the side of the bed chafing Rosamond’s 
fingers. Silently Aspasia held up a bottle of essence, taken from 
the dressing-table. He nodded, and she began to lave her 
aunt’s temples, not daring to let her thoughts or eyes rest on the 
waxen face, on the ominous air of irrevocable repose about the 
long relaxed figure. She wished the silent lips did not wear that 
mysterious smile. Determinedly arresting her mind on those 
strong words: ‘ She is not dead,’ she felt that so: long as she could 
hold this confidence it would help to keep the dread angel at bay. 

‘I was too sudden with her,’ said the man again, ‘ but when 
I heard her call me, I think I went mad—I had waited so long!’ 

Then it seemed to Aspasia that, from the first moment since 
he had spoken to her in the passage to-night, she had known him. 

‘You are Harry English,’ she said. And saying this, she began 
to cry. She looked down at the piteous fixed smile. He had 
waited so long! Was it not now too late ? 

‘Oh,’ she said aloud, sobbing, ‘ is it now not too late 2’ 

Then he flung himself on his knees beside the bed, and she drew 
back, for none should come between them. He gathered the 
inanimate form into his arms; his lips were close to the deaf ear, 
and he was speaking into it. 
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‘Rosamond, my wife, Rosamond, I have come back to you— 
come back to me. Rosamond, beloved !’ 

The room was suddenly full of people. 

Was it possible, Aspasia asked herself, that between that cry 
of Rosamond and this gathering of the inmates of the house so 
short a time had lapsed. She felt as if she had lived a span of 
years. 

‘My goodness,’ cried Lady Aspasia. ‘Who was screaming ? 
Anyone hurt? I never heard such a scream in my life!’ 

Then speech and movement alike left the eager lady. Gazing 
at the bed she stood, open-mouthed with stupefaction—an odious 
inclination to laugh barely stifled, for decency’s sake, in her 
throat. 

Sir Arthur also had halted on the threshold. His eyes were 
fixed, as if he could hardly credit their evidence, upon the figure of 
the man in the shooting-coat who knelt at the side of the low bed, 
almost covering the unconscious body with his embrace. And, 
indeed, Sir Arthur’s eyes at the moment were playing him false. 

‘Bethune!’ ... he exclaimed. ‘ Major Bethune!’ 

Not a thought, not a glance had he for the death-like stillness 
of his wife’s face against the crisp black head—to him that head 
appeared sleek, close-cropped, indefinitely brown. He cried out 
again loudly : 

‘You infernal scoundrel . . . ’ and caught the intruder roughly 


by the shoulder. 
The kneeling man merely turned his head. 
‘What ... what... the devil!——-’ The words died on Sir 


Arthur’s lips. His eyes protruded. ‘ Who the devil are you, sir?’ 

‘Who is it ?” came Lady Aspasia’s whisper, more penetrating 
than natural tones. 

‘Oh hush, hush,’ said Baby, rebuking she knew not what 
spirit of sacrilegious curiosity. ‘Hush! It is Harry English, 
uncle !’ 

Slowly the man got up from his knees and looked round ; then 
his eye came back to Sir Arthur. 

‘Harry English!’ repeated Lady Aspasia’s lips, voicelessly. 

Her mind leaped ; an irrepressible lightning satisfaction wrote 
itself on her harsh, handsome face; then her glance swept over 
the bed, and the corners of her mouth went down in a grimace. 
There lay Death—Death already, or very near, or she had never 
seen it. A double release! This double release was unnecessary 
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—nay, a complication. Fate played such tricks at times! But 
Sir Arthur had staggered and reeled, and Lady Aspasia, ever 
practical, had to postpone thought for action. She caught him 
firmly by the elbow : 

‘Hold up, Arty; be a man.’ 

The Lieutenant-Governor’s first impulse had naturally been to 
deny the monstrous thought, to wither Aspasia for her impious 
suggestion. Then a look at the black and white portrait over 
the dressing-table, fitfully but vividly illumined by the flames 
of the draught-blown candles—a look from that strong present- 
ment to the pallid-faced, black-haired man by the bed, brought 
an overwhelming conviction. He faltered under it. For a while 
he could collect no words, no thought ; but presently, as the tide 
of blood began slowly to recede, eddying, from his brain, broken 
phrases escaped him, almost in a whisper : 

‘ Your—your conduct is infamous, sir,’ he babbled, ‘ ungentle- 
manly—ungentlemanly in the extreme!’ .. . 

Harry English, with one hand on Rosamond’s quiet breast as 
if mutely claiming his own, spoke then, his eyes on the creature 
who had robbed him. 

‘Your place, sir, is no longer here,’ he said. His voice was 
very low, but it contained an authority which Sir Arthur 
instinctively felt with a fresh spasm of indignation and self-pity, 
trembling upon tears. ‘ Your place is no longer here,’ repeated 
English. ‘ Leave the room.’ 

The Lieutenant-Governor fairly suffocated : ‘How long has 
she known it?’ cried he panting, as he pointed to the bed. ‘No 
wonder I thought her mad. You have killed her!’ he exclaimed 
acridly, upon another revulsion of thought. 

‘Had you not better have a doctor?’ came Lady Aspasia’s 
dispassionate accents. ‘If it’s not too late,’ she added, cynically. 

Baby called out as if she had been struck, and burst into fresh 
tears. 

The inert figure on the bed was all the girl had of home, all she 
had of certain love. This marble woman, no longer kin to her, had 
lavished on her more than a mother’s care ; from those lips, now 
so silent, except in the last sad days of trouble, Aspasia had never 
heard an ungentle word. 

‘She must not die,’ sobbed she. 
‘She will not die,’ said Harry English. 
He shifted his hand till it rested over Rosamond’s heart. Then 
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he looked down at the face, with its faint smile of secret joy, 
pitifully exposed to all these eyes ; and his own countenance took 
an expression of tenderness so infinite that weeping Baby, catching 
sight of it, held her breath. He moved and stood with his back 
to the bed, to shelter in some measure the unconscious woman from 
the violation of curious looks. 

‘I must beg you all to go,’ he said. 

Sir Arthur, who had been gradually growing, within and with- 
out, to the purple stage of fury, now exploded. Portrait or no 
portrait, the story was preposterous. This fellow was an impostor ! 

‘Turn me out! ... "Tis you, sir, Pll turn out. I'll have you 
committed, sir, ’lI——’ 

‘Please,’ said a voice from the door, ‘if anyone is ill, let it 
not be forgotten that I am a doctor. I offer my services,’ said 
Monsieur Chatelard. 


CHAPTER III. 


MonsI£EuR CHATELARD, compact in self-possession, precisely attired, 
as if he had not been called from slumber at the worst hour of the 
night by a sense of mortal emergency! And yet a very different 
Chatelard, either from the eager traveller or the genial raconteur 
and table companion they had known: this was Chatelard the 
physician—the world-renowned specialist. 

There was a weighty professional seriousness about him as he 
advanced into the room, fixing his spectacles with thumb and fore- 
finger ; an air of confident responsibility. He wasted not a second 
upon curiosity at the singular group by the bed, but sent his keen 
direct gaze straight to the patient. 

‘She’s killed herself,’ was his first thought. ‘ Poison,’ he 
murmured aloud, and his gesture was enough to clear the bedside 
for his own approach. 

‘No,’ said a voice close to him. ‘ Not poison—shock.’ 

M. Chatelard looked up quickly and immediately became aware 
of a stranger’s presence. 

‘Monsieur ?’ he exclaimed, He, too, had instantly concluded 
that the second man in the room must be Bethune. He was shaken 
into surprise. ‘In the name of Heaven, who are you ?’ 

‘I am her husband, whom she thought dead. I took her by 
surprise ; she fainted.’ 
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M. Chatelard formed his lips for a noiseless whistle. Affairs, 
at one bound, had complicated themselves with a vengeance. 
Incredibly interesting! ... But the emergency claimed him. 
He bent over the bed, and there was silence all through the 
room. 

Even Sir Arthur, recalled from his undignified attitude, was 
stilled ; not so much indeed from the sense that a human life was 
trembling in the balance, but from the demands which the presence 
of a new witness made upon decorum. 

The doctor raised himself and held out his hand. 

‘A candle,’ he said briefly. 

It was given to him, and again the silence reigned. 

M. Chatelard, with deft and gentle touch lifted the heavy 
eyelid, passed the flame before it, and peered for some seconds 
into the fixed pupil, abnormally dilated. Then he handed back 
the light. Harry English took it, and held it aloft while the 
doctor once more consulted pulse and heart. 

Muttering that he would never travel without his stethoscope 
again, M. Chatelard laid his cropped head on the fair bosom. Again 
the seconds ticked by with nightmare slowness. The brown hand 
that held the candle was shaken with slight tremor. At last 
M. Chatelard straightened himself with the final air of one who 
pronounces a verdict. 

‘This is no mere syncope,’ he said. ‘This is brain trouble. 
Shock, as you said, sir,’ with a grave inclination of his head towards 
Captain English. 

Old Mary, back from her errand, here proffered some brandy 
in a glass. 

‘What is that?” cried the physician sharply. ‘Brandy,’ he 
said, sniffing. ‘Heaven preserve us, ’tis well I am here! Above 
all things she must not be roused. Mon cher Monsieur,’ he went 
on, turning again to Harry English, ‘here all our efforts must be 
to heip nature, not to oppose her. Let all those lights be extin- 
guished,’ he added authoritatively. ‘We must have darkness and 
quiet. How come all these people in the room?’ He spoke 
with the doctor’s immediate irritation at surroundings injurious 
to his patient. 

There are situations passing the endurance of human nature, 
especially when it is the human nature of a person of high political 
importance. Here was M. Chatelard actually addressing yonder 
infernal interloper as the leading person ! 
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‘T call you to witness, M. Chatelard,’ Sir Arthur cried excitedly, 
‘ that this is some conspiracy that I by no means acknowledge——’ 

Old Mary interposed, subdued yet urgent. 

‘Oh, Sir, it is indeed my master ! ” 

‘Hush, Arty, come away now!’ whispered Lady Aspasia; 
and once more clasped his elbow with strong sensible hand. ‘ There 
will be plenty of time for all this by and by.’ 

‘Unless you want to kill her altogether, Sir Gerardine,’ said 
Dr. Chatelard gravely, ‘ you will make no scenes here.’ 

Harry English stood sentinel by his wife’s bed, disdaining 
speech. 

‘Unless you want to kill her,’ had said the doctor. As the 
words had been spoken Sir Arthur looked quickly at her whom 
he had called wife. ‘Better she should die,’ thought he. The 
whole measure of his love for the woman in whose beauty he had 
gloried was in that mean thought. Better she should die, since 
her existence was no longer an honour but a shame to him, Sir 
Arthur. He had loved her as part of himself; no longer his, what 
was she to him? Nothing more than the amputated limb to its 
owner, a thing to hide out of sight with all speed, a thing to bury 
away. 

‘I beg of you again,’ resumed Dr. Chatelard, in tones of re- 
strained impatience; ‘I can have no one remain.’ 

A couple of servant girls, who stood huddled whispering in 
their corner, slid away one after the other. 

Lady Aspasia, by some moral force and a good deal of muscular 
pressure, succeeded in dragging the protesting Sir Arthur in their 
wake. The doctor looked at Old Mary—she dropped her curtsey. 

‘I might be of use, sir.’ 

He considered her a second in silence. ‘ You may stay,’ he 
said. 

‘And I?’ said Aspasia, her pallid tear-stained face was thrust 
pleadingly forward. 

‘You will do better to go, my child,’ said the Frenchman 
paternally. 

‘Doctor . . . she will not die ?’ 

‘ Assuredly not this night at least,’ he replied, evasive yet 
consoling. From the door she flung back a piteous look at English, 
and once again his eyes answered her: ‘ She will not die.’ 

Harry English took the last unextinguished candle and laid it 
on the floor. Outside, the yellow grey dawn was breaking. 
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‘I want hot bottles,’ ordered Dr. Chatelard of Mary, and when 
she had left the room, he turned to the strange man who had called 
himself Lady Gerardine’s husband. 

‘You, too, sir,” he said. ‘ You must leave us.’ 

Harry English started. For the first time, that evening, dis- 
composure laid hold of him. 

‘I?... but I cannot go. She will want me.’ 

‘My dear sir,’ said the other, his tone softening into com- 
passion (here was one who loved as few love, or he knew not 
how to read countenances), ‘ this affair is very strange, but I, as 
doctor, am here to judge of nothing but the good of my patient. 
She has had a shock, and the shock has been caused by you. I 
repeat, all I can do here is to aid nature—nature demands repose. 
She is as one who has had concussion of the brain. That brain 
must rest. Call her back to thought, you may call her to death.’ 

‘IT would sit in a corner of the room—she would not know.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the doctor, ‘one never can tell. That is a fallacy 
I have long since seen through. So long as the soul is there, my 
dear sir, many things take place inside the body that we know 


naught of.’ 
Then Harry English submitted. He went forth with bent 
head. . . . He who had waited so long! But, even as Aspasia 


had done, he halted to question : 

‘If she comes to consciousness ? ’ 

‘She will not come to consciousness, perhaps, for days.’ 

‘If she wants me——? ’” 

‘My dear sir—immediately, of course.’ 

‘When she comes to consciousness, will she——’ 

‘Ah,’ interrupted the doctor, ‘who knows? We may have 
brain trouble—an illness we will surely have.’ 

Then Harry English, who had so confidently said she would 
not die, looked at the other mutely enquiring yet further. 

‘Ah, my dear sir,’ said the Frenchman in his quick apprehen- 
sion, and shrugged his shoulder. Then he added, compassionately, 
turning his head towards the bed : 

“She is young.’ 

Harry English closed the door and sat down in the dark passage, 
cross-legged after the habit that had grown second nature, and there 
Temained. Waiting. 

Suddenly he rose to his feet again; he had heard the handle 
of the door click. M. Chatelard stood on the threshold. 
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‘The Indian woman,’ he whispered, ‘she makes a noise. She 
must go.’ 

Jani, crouching in a hidden corner within, had set up a moaning, 
The sound of her wail caught Harry English’s ear: a creeping chill 
passed over him; that Eastern lament that had nothing human 
in its note, but was as the despair of the animal that mourns with- 
out understanding, how familiar it was to his ear! So did the 
women there, over seas, wail only over death. He, who had held 
himself in such strength hitherto, was shaken to his soul. He could 
not form the words that rose to his lips. 

‘You know how to deal with these persons,’ pursued the French- 
man, absorbed in his thoughts, and in the dusk unable to read 
the other’s countenance, ‘I beg you to remove her at once. Bui, 
chut, chut, attention, please, not to disturb my patient!’ 

English drew his breath sharply. Had he been of those who 
weep, he might have burst into tears then. It is the instant of 
relief that catches the strong-fighting soul unawares. He clenched 
his hands till the nails ran into the palm, and followed the doctor 
on noiseless feet into the room. 

One glance at the bed! It was all in shadow; but even in 
the deliberate dimness there was evidence that a practised hand 
had already been at work. He could see that his wife had been 
settled among her pillows with care. The white of a bandage lay 
across her brow. A screen was set between the bed and the banked- 
up fire. Old Mary was seated in a high chair, within the glow, 
composed and watchful, the very picture of what a nurse should 
be. The light of the shaded candle illumined but one thing—the 
white hand that hung slightly over the edge of the bed ; it scintil- 
lated back from the gems of the ring that guarded the narrow 
wedding circlet. His rings! 

M. Chatelard pulled him by the sleeve. Harry English turned 
sharply. He had told Sir Arthur ‘that his place was not here,’ 
and must now realise in his turn that neither was his place here. 
There was bitterness and anger in his eyes as he bent over the ayah. 

She looked up at him, terror on her face. He pointed to the 
passage, and she crawled out, on hands and knees, whimpering to 
herself like a dog. Without another glance towards Rosamond, 
Harry retired also, and closed the door behind him. Old Mary 
followed him with her eyes, and folded her hands; her lips moved 
as if in prayer. 
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In the passage Jani dragged herself towards her old master, and 
clutching his ankles, laid her head upon his feet. 

‘Sahib!’ .... 

Harry looked down at her a moment, without speaking. So 
intense was the bitterness that welled up within him, even towards 
this poor wretch, that he was ashamed of it. Thus, when he spoke, 
it was with an added gentleness. 

‘ Ah, Jani,’ he said, ‘ you knew me, here, from the beginning.’ . 5 , 

This miserable pawn on the chess-board of life, had she not 
worked against him, how different all might now have been ! 

Jani once more lifted her face. In the livid dawn it looked 
grey with fear. Then she was gone from him with a scarcely 
perceptible rustle, a whisper of soft garments, like some stealthy- 
winged thing of the night. Harry English sank back into his 
squatting attitude ; to wait again. Never had fate so completely 
veiled her countenance from him. 

Years he had endured. He had clung tenaciously to life, had 
borne, at the moment of hope renewed, the cruellest and most 
insulting buffet that could strike a man, and still had fought, still 
had held to a determined purpose. Had it all been to this hour 
only ?—false servant, failing friend, lost wife! No, not lost. So 
long as the faintest breath flickered between those silent smiling 
lips. 

Harry English turned to God, with a great cry of his soul. It 
was no cry of supplication, but a call upon the Infinity. Because 
of Power, because of Justice, because of Goodness, she must not 
die, 


CHAPTER IV. 


M. CuAretarp sat down by the bed and laid his finger on the 
slender wrist. A hardening pulse. Fever. He had anticipated 
fever, he almost welcomed it as the natural course. 

Would she live? These nervous creatures are as tough 
as cats. But, poor soul, were it not perhaps best for her were 
she to pass? What a situation! Great gods, what a situation ! 
There was not one of these searchers after psychological enigmas, 
not one of these implacable exponents of the weaknesses of the 
human heart, not a Maupassant, not a Mirbeau, not a d@’Annunzio 
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who could have devised the story of this tmpasse. To die would be 
too absolutely commonplace a solution. If he, Chatelard, could 
help it, she should not die, were it only for the proper working-out 
of the problem. 

Propping his chin on his hand and his elbow on the bed, the 
savant leaned forward, gazing at his patient, till his keen eyes, 
piercing the gloom, were able to trace the lines of the unconscious 
face. 

‘It is not that she is so beautiful—there are many 1n this country 
who possess the same incredible purity of outline, the same delicate 
wealth of feminine charm—but c’est une ensorceleuse! Did I not 
say it to the young man? One of those women who create passions 
that become historic. One of those whose fate is to make havoc 
as they go. The three men here—they are mad of her, each in 
his different way. The poor Gerardine, he could have cried like 
a child, as we turned him from the room . . . and the sly, quiet, 
relentless Bethune, that man of granite . . . the lover, he’s 
devoured ; the very stone wastes in the furnace. How thin he 
has grown since that Indian night! And the third—the most 
surprising of all—the real husband! Oh, the strange story! 
the husband—the jirst husband par-dessus le marché, as though 
matters were not sufficiently entangled already! Ah, ga! mais 
d’ou sort-il, celui-la ? C’est qu’il faisait pitié—c’est encore lui le 
plus atteint des trois! One could feel the frenzied soul under 
that air of calm command.’ .. . 

Then enthusiastically following the trail of his own Gallic 
deductions, M. Chatelard began to re-construct, con amore, the 
threads of the drama. 

‘Un beau gaillard, malgré sa paleur de revenant. . . . Avec 
lui, sans doute, elle a appris ce que c’est que amour. IIs se sont 
aimés jeunes et beaux. . . . Ils se valaient bien I’un l’autre, certes! 
Idylle parfaite, heures parfumées! Then comes the cyclone. He 
is swept from her by relentless duty. He dies, a hero in war as he 
was a hero in love. She is alone, desolate. She mourns. At the 
psychological moment, enters upon the scene the handsome, rich, 
powerful Sir Gerardine. He offers her ease, position, comfort, a 
home, his protection. She turns to him as a child to a father. 
She places her hand in his. And thereafter follows the inevitable. 
The years have gone by; she becomes more and more a woman ; 
the demands of her nature expand; and the old husband who is 
—and I don’t blame him—not content to be father. . . . Sapristi, 
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how he bores her, the old husband! Then arrives the man, the 
young man, the man of her own age. (He has loved her already 
as his friend’s wife, in the secret of his own soul, all in honour and 
loyalty.) He seeks her now, knowing that his hour has come.’ . . . 

‘L’oublierai-je, jamais telle qu’elle était ce soir-la, au moment 
de la premiére tentation ? Ruisselante du feu vert de ses émeraudes ; 
superbe dans sa beauté, sa chasteté insolente ; mais couvant déja 
sous la neige de sa blanche beauté, le feu destructeur de la passion 
renaissante. Elle a lutté. Oh, oui, celle-la a lutté! Son ame et 
son corps se sont entredéchirés. . . . Mais, poursuivie jusque dans 
cette solitude méme par l’implacable qui l’a traquée comme le 
tigre sa proie, la fin est inévitable ! ’ 

‘Et au moment supréme ou, femme au zénith de sa gloire, elle 
cade & la seconde passion—voila l’objet de la premiére qui résuscite, 
et vient la réclamer! Ah, dieux, quel cri! Les oreilles m’en 
tintent encore. Jamais je ne l’oublierai, ce cri d’un cour qui 
seffondre. ...’ 

‘And the resuscitated man? The devil! where does he come 
from? Springing up in the old house in the middle of the night. 
Another tragedy there! He misdoubts, as yet, nothing. Strong 
in his right, in the memory of their love, he comes to claim her of 
the old husband—Of the third, of the lover, he has no suspicion. 
My God, with what eyes of trouble and wonder did he not look 
at me when I bade him leave her! Unhappy fellow, why, ’tis his 
very existence that’s killing her! How long will it be before he 
finds out the truth, finds out that, at the very moment of regaining 
his treasure, he has been robbed, robbed by him who was his friend ? 
And the friend, then, that man of granite, how will he bear him- 
self? Will even his relentless determination stand before that 
terrible double knowledge of his own unconscious treachery to his 
comrade and of the mortal danger to his beloved ? A stronger man, 
even than he, might well go mad! . . . As for the pitiable second 
husband, the old man, who counts for so little in the midst of these 
three young lives, and is yet so stricken in all he holds most dear— 
his dignity, his honour, his pathetic senile confidence and affection 
—what of him? Oh, antique, silent house, what palpitating 
drama do you not hold, this desolate dawn! Those three men, 
each with his passion and his claim—his just claim—and the 
woman there, lying so still! . . .’ 

So M. Chatelard mused, with ever and anon a keen eye to the 
patient, a stealthy touch on the pulse. 
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A pale shaft of light pierced in between the curtains, and, like 
a slowly shifting finger, moved straightly till it pointed to the bed. 
M. Chatelard started, rubbed his eyes, adjusted his spectacles, 
and stared again. The heavy, half-loosened tress that lay across 
the sheet shone silver in the light—the tress that had been so richly 
golden, crown of that haughty head, only the evening before. 

‘I have heard of such a thing,’ said the doctor to himself, ‘ but 
it is the first time that I have seen it with my own eyes.’ He 
bent over the pillow and curiously lifted the strand of hair. There 
was no illusion about it. Rosamond’s glorious hair was white. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘I THtng« you had better get your uncle a little whisky, or some- 
thing,’ said Lady Aspasia to Baby, as, upon their ejection into 
the passage, she guided the poor gentleman’s vague footsteps 
towards her own room. ‘Come in here, Arty; there’s a good 
fire.’ 

Sir Arthur turned his eyes upon her with a vacant look, catching 
at surprise. 

‘Yes, my room. But, Lord, I don’t thmk any of us need mind 
the convenances to-night ! ’ 

She gave a dry laugh. At least, whatever rules were trans- 
gressed now—they only regarded him and her: the thought came 
with sudden and exceeding pleasantness upon her; and that 
heart of hers, atrophied by long disuse, was stirred. She looked 
at the helpless, dazed creature, sinking into her armchair, with a 
softness that, even in his most gallant youth, his image had not 
evoked. ‘Good fellow’ as she was, Lady Aspasia was yet a woman 
in the hidden fibre. 

Young Aspasia, shuffling about in her slippers, yet still fleet of 
foot, broke in upon their silence with the decanter. Shivering, partly 
with fatigue, partly with the chill of the dawn, she stood, vaguely 
watching the elder lady administer a stiff bumper to Sir Arthur. 

Complete as was the turmoil in her own mind, deep as was her 
distress and anxiety anent Rosamond, Baby’s sense of humour 
was irresistibly acute: the vision of Lady Aspasia, incompletely 
attired under her motor coat, her loose coiled hair (divested of the 
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dignity of her‘ transformation ’) presenting a strangely flat appear- 
ance, bending with such solicitude over so reduced a Runkle, 
brought an hysterical giggle in her throat. 

‘Pray,’ said Lady Aspasia, wheeling round upon her, ‘don’t 
begin to cry here, my dear! One is as much as I can manage.’ 

‘I’m not crying,’ retorted young Aspasia, as indignantly as 
her chattering teeth would allow. ‘I’m laughing.’ 

‘Then that’s worse,’ responded the other, succinctly. ‘Take 
some whisky, too. Go to bed.’ 

Sir Arthur, gulping down the potent mixture provided for him, 
extended a forbidding left hand : 

‘One moment,’ he ordered; then choked and coughed. But 
the stimulant was working its effect, his backbone was notably 
stiffer. The native dignity, not to say pomposity, was returning 
to his support. He regarded his niece with eyes, severe, if some- 
what watery. ‘ How long, Aspasia, have you known this—this— 
disgraceful state of affairs ? ’ 

He rolled his suffused gaze from the girl to his distinguished 
relative, seeking a kindred indignation. 

‘You mean, how long I have known that Aunt Rosamond 
wasn’t married at all? Oh, Lord, what am I saying ?—that she’s 
got two husbands—gracious, I can’t help being muddled. Who 
could? Anyhow, that she’s not married to you? J[—— 

‘The premises are by no means established,’ interrupted Sir 
Arthur, with not unsuccessful reaching after his old manner. ‘ But 
how long, I ask, have you known of the presence in this house— 
or in this neighbourhood—of the person, impostor or no, who dares 
to present himself as Harry English ? ’ 

‘Well, as a matter of fact,’ said Baby, hugging herself in her 
dressing-gown, the warmth of the fire, the heat of her reawakening 
antagonism, getting the better of her chill tremors; ‘as a matter 
of fact, you have known him a good deal longer and more intimately 
than I have.’ 

‘Lord, child, how you bandy words!’ said Lady Aspasia 
disapprovingly, ‘let her go to bed, Arty. Surely, you'll have 
plenty of time by and by for all this.’ 

But the Lieutenant-Governor waived the interruption aside 
with impatience. Miss Cuningham did not await further ques- 
tioning. It would be scarce human to feel no complacency in the 
power to impart weighty information. And Baby was among the 


most human of her race, 
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~*You went and fished him out yourself,’ she cried. ‘ Your 
own particular, private secretary.’ 

And still Sir Arthur was all at sea. 

‘Private secretary,’ he repeated blankly, hastily running over 
in his mind all the members of his staff within recent years. Non- 
sense! Preposterous! There was not one who bore the faintest 
resemblance to this black-avised, domineering intruder. 

Lady Aspasia whistled under her breath to mark her displeasure 
at the inopportune discussion, and mixed herself a companion 
bumper to Sir Arthur’s. 

‘ The native spring, not quite so native as we all fancied, Runkle. 
Muhammed Saif-u-din. My goodness,’ cried the girl, clasping her 
hands, and struck with a new aspect of the situation, ‘no wonder 
I thought him queer! . . . No wonder, Runkle, he looked at you 
as if he could murder you! Lord, it’s just too romantic! To 
think of his being with you all these days and weeks, and of his 
being here, alone with us— waiting, waiting all the time.’ 

‘Muhammed ... ’ ejaculated Sir Arthur, and sat in his chair 
as if turned to stone. 

Then suddenly : 

‘Muhammed!’ he cried again, in a high shrill voice, and 
bounded to his feet. ‘The damned black scoundrel,’ foamed the 
Lieutenant-Governor, ‘ the wretched nigger. The miserable beggar, 
whom I took from the gutter and admitted into my household, and 
treated as a gentleman—a gentleman, begad! By the Lord, he 
shall smart for this! It’s a hideous conspiracy! No, no, Lady 
Aspasia, you don’t know the race asI do. It’s trickery, it’s a piece 
of monstrous Indian jugglery. I tell you, it’s a conspiracy between 
them all.’ 

‘Of course,’ cut in sarcastic Baby, trembling again, this time 
with anger, ‘it’s all a conspiracy, merely to annoy the Runkle. 
Captain English has simply plotted not to have been killed, and 
poor Aunt Rosamond lies at death’s door out of sheer aggrava- 
tion—that’s part of the conspiracy also.’ 

‘And pray,’ said Sir Arthur, unheeding anything but the 
opposition of her tone, and turning furiously again upon the girl, 
‘will you have the kindness to answer me at last? You, you, my 
niece, how long have you been in the business? A nice set of 
vipers I’ve been nourishing! Oh, my God!’ 

He put his hand to his forehead and reeled ; then stretched 
out his arm, gropingly. Promptly, Lady Aspasia popped the 
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glass she had destined for herself into the vague fingers ; and, as 
if mechanically, it was instantly conveyed to his lips. 

‘T’ve been in the business no longer than you yourself, Runkle.’ 

Young Aspasia, between anger, scorn, and her sense of humour, 
was now perilously near the hysterics dreaded by her namesake. 

‘Now look here,’ said the latter, catching the small figure by 
the elbow and turning it towards the door, ‘ you get out of this 
in double-quick time ; I’ll manage your uncle.’ 

‘Master Muhammed will find he has made a little mistake— 
a little mistake,’ said the great man, spurred once more to his 
normal vigour of intellect. 

He was standing, legs wide apart, on the hearthrug, and glared 
at his niece as she wheeled round on the threshold for her usual 
Parthian shot. 

‘It’s rather a pity that he does not happen to be Muhammed 
any more; isn’t it, Runkle?’ she cried spitefully; ‘that he 
never was Muhammed, but always Harry English, Harry English, 
Harry English, who never was dead at all!’ 

She closed the door with a slam upon a picture of her uncle’s 
suddenly stricken face, of Lady Aspasia’s swift advance towards 
him with outstretched hands. 

‘She'll manage him!’ said Baby to herself with a sobbing 
giggle, as she ran down the dark passage. 


(To be continued.) 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF FANNY BURNEY. 


Mr. T. Lownpzs, of 77 Fleet Street, bookseller and publisher of 
Miss Fanny Burney’s ‘ Evelina,’ who four years earlier had assured 
his interesting and anonymous young friend (‘a gentleman,’ he 
believed, ‘ of the other end of the town ’) that ten guineas a volume 
was more than the manuscript’s worth, could scarcely contain him- 
self when he hears that Bacon and not Bungay is to be the pub- 
lisher of her next novel, ‘ Cecilia.’ 

“If your copy had been worth £10,000,’ he writes at the end of 
a long letter of expostulation to her father, Dr. Burney, on Septem- 
ber 2, 1782, ‘I could have raised it as soon as any Man in the 
Trade, and my Character is as fair as any Merchant’s in London. 
At a Meeting of Booksellers this day, I was asked, Why I had not 
*‘ Cecilia.” I answered, I did not know, but I would tell them 
soon. I beg you'll tell me the reason. Your obedient servant, 
T. Lownpvgs.’ 

To which, a fortnight later, Miss Burney curtly replies, appar- 
ently from Streatham, and doubtless under Thrale advice: ‘ The 
Author of “ Evelina” is much surprised that Mr. Lowndes should 
trouble himself to inquire any Reason why he did not publish 
“Cecilia.” She is certainly neither under Engagement or Obliga- 
tion to any Bookseller whatever, and is to no one, therefore, respon- 
sible for chusing and changing as she pleases.’ 

Still one wonders why she did change, why especially she should 
choose the rival Strand publisher Cadell, unless, perhaps, there 
were some dissatisfaction with Mr. Lowndes on the score of adver- 
tising, that fertile source of discontent to the young author. For 
it appears the ingenious bookseller had been at one time trying to 
push a novel called the ‘Sylph’ (a poor piece of work, attributed 
later to Georgina, Duchess of Devonshire) by bracketing it among 
his advertisements with ‘ Evelina’ ; with some success, apparently, 
since even so late as the summer of 1780 (more than two years 
after ‘ Evelina’s’ first appearance) Miss W: says to Miss Burney 
at an afternoon party at Bath Easton, Lady Miller’s famous villa 
on the Avon, ‘ The “ Sylph,” I am told, was yours.’ 
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This, by the way, is the Miss W—— (‘ young and pleasing in 
her appearance,’ says Miss Burney of her in her diary, under the 
date June 8, 1780, ‘ not pretty, but agreeable in her face, and soft, 
gentle, and well-bred in her manners ’) who had already, only the 
day before, profoundly distressed the famous authoress by admitting 
a strong partiality for Hume—‘ I have read his Essays repeatedly ’ 
—and the startling confession that, if necessary, she would not 
hesitate one moment to put a violent end to her life. Further 
interrogated as to her notions of felicity and the direction in which 
her castle-building carries her, when for whole days in the country 
she gives way to her imagination, the pleasing young lady ecstatic- 
ally replies, ‘Oh, quite out of the world—I know not where, but 
I am surrounded with sylphs, and I forget everything besides.’ 
Hence, perhaps, her partiality for the novel in question ; for ‘ you, 
I suppose,’ Miss Burney dryly suggests, ‘read the “Sylph” for the 
name’s sake ? ’ 

Evidently Miss W——— was one of the earliest victims in this 
country of Werther, led thither va Pope and Bolingbroke, that 
‘ divinest of all writers,’ as she calls him. One wonders what became 
of her—whether, unhappily, she realised the staid Fanny’s prognosti- 
cation. ‘Poor girl! Iam really sorry for her; she has strong 
and lively parts, but I think her in the high road of lasting destruc- 
tion.” Though not altogether, let us hope, because, led away by 
the artful Lowndes, she confused the authors of ‘ Evelina’ and the 
worthless ‘ Sylph.’ 

Once only again does Miss W—— figure in the diary, when Miss 
Burney describes herself as ‘ somewhat taken up in observing her,’ 
sitting opposite the royal box in the little Cheltenham theatre at a 
performance given by Mrs. Jordan. It was eight years after the 
Bath Easton conversation, in the August of 1788, and the early 
symptoms of the King’s disorder had caused him to be sent to 
Cheltenham to drink the waters. Meantime, in the spring of the 
same year, Mrs. Thrale had published her letters, in one of which 
she writes to Johnson from Bath, ‘ Burney has picked up an infidel, 
and recommended to her to read “ Rasselas.”’ So Miss Burney 
felt almost ashamed as well! as concerned in facing Miss W—— 
across the theatre, fearing that, from the date and the book, Miss 
W—— cannot but know the ‘infidel’ and herself are one. Not 
that Miss W—— seems to have minded; she was very much 
talked about and admired, particularly by Mr. Bunbury, the 
caricaturist, at that time one of the Duke of York’s equerries, 
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and, though husband to Goldsmith’s fascinating ‘ Little Comedy ’ 
(Catherine Horneck, elder sister to the more famous Mary, the 
* Jessamy Bride ’), an impartial and devoted admirer of the sex, 
Nor, if it be difficult to tell why Miss Burney changed her pub- 
lisher, is it altogether easy to guess why she ever selected him 
originally ; unless, perhaps, because Mr. Lowndes had been the 
publisher of Horace Walpole’s ‘ Castle of Otranto,’ a work issued 
anonymously in 1764, in much the same ‘snug manner’ as ‘ Evelina.’ 
Hitherto the only account known of the transaction has been that 
given by Madame d’Arblay herself, in the Memoirs of her father 
published in 1832; an account, naturally, never hitherto ques- 
tioned, seeing the source from which it comes. But there have 
just been discovered the original letters of 1776-78 between herself, 
when Fanny Burney, and Lowndes, which (seeing the contra- 
dictions involved) raise the curious point as to how much of the 
transaction Madame d’Arblay can accurately have remembered, 
or really cared to tell. They are contradictions which may, of 
course, be accounted for by the lapse of time, more than fifty years, 
and the fact that Madame d’Arblay, when she wrote the Memoirs, 
was eighty ; yet it is more common to find the memory of the old 
fail for recent events than for those long past, more especially for 
those concerned with so memorable a circumstance as the publica- 
tion of an author’s first book. But there the contradictions indis- 
putably are, and as her letters to Lowndes have never yet been 
published it will be interesting to examine and compare them with 
the account she gives of the same transaction so many years later. 
And, first, of the account in the Memoirs of 1832 in the chapter 
headed ‘ Publication of “ Evelina.” ’ Briefly summarised, what 
Madame d’Arblay says is, that having written two volumes of her 
book, she sent an unsigned letter through the post to offer it to 
Dodsley, of Pall Mall, who replied declining to look at anything 
anonymous ; that, after sitting with her sisters ‘in committee on 
this lofty reply,’ she opened communications with Lowndes, who 
graciously desired to see the manuscript; that it was handed to 
him by her brother Charles in disguise ; that Lowndes ‘ could not 
think of publishing an unfinished book, though he liked the work, 
and should be ready to purchase and print it when it should be 
finished ’ ; that she at last completed it, and after confessing to 
her father, and obtaining his consent, sent the packet by her cousin, 
Edward Burney, to Fleet Street, whence Lowndes promptly replied, 
approving and offering £20 for the manuscript, ‘ an offer which was 
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accepted with alacrity, and boundless surprise at its magnificence. 
Madame d’Arblay then goes on to say that the book was published 
in the following January, 1778, ‘a fact which only became known 
to its writer, who had dropped all correspondence with Mr. Lowndes, 
from her hearing the newspaper advertisement read accidentally 
aloud at breakfast-time by her step-mother, Mrs. Burney.’ 

So writes Madame d’Arblay in 1832, and now let us see what 
the Fanny Burney of some fifty-five years earlier has to say. The 
newly discovered letters are ten in number, without either date or 
address, and though there is nothing in them to suggest their order, 
this must clearly be the first : 


‘ Sir,—As Business with those who understand it makes its own 
apology, I will not take up your Time with reading excuses for this 
address, but proceed immediately to the Motives which have 
induced me to give you this trouble. 

‘T have in my possession a MS. novel which has never yet been 
seen but by myself; I am desirous of having the 2 first volumes 
printed immediately—and the publication of the rest shall depend 
wholly on their success. 

‘But, sir, such is my situation in life that I have objections 
unconquerable to being known in this transaction, and I, therefore, 
must solicit the favour of you to answer me the following queries, 
which I hope you will not think impertinent. 

‘First, whether you will give a candid and impartial Reading 
to a Book that has no recommendation to previously prejudice you 
in its favour ? 

‘Secondly, whether, if upon perusal the work should meet with 
your approbation, you will Buy the Copy, of a Friend whom I shall 
commission to wait upon you, without ever seeing or knowing the 
Editor ? 

‘T shall be obliged to you to direct your answer to Mr. King to 
be left at the Orange Coffee House, to be called for, in the Hay- 
market.’ 


To that, as we know, Mr. Lowndes’s reply was encouraging, 
and in what must be her second and third letters Miss Burney 
writes : 


‘Sm,—The frankness with which you favoured me with an 
answer to my letter induces me to send you the MS. with the 
firmest reliance upon your candour. 
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‘The plan of the first Volume is the introduction of a well- 
educated but inexperienced young Woman into public company, 
and a round of the most fashionable Spring Diversions of London. 
I believe it has not before been executed, though it seems a fair 
field open to the Novelist, as it offers a fund inexhaustible for con- 
versations and observations and probable Incidents. 

‘ The characters of the Sea Captain, and would-be Frenchwoman, 
are intended to draw out each other; and the ignorance of the 
former, in regard to modern customs and fashionable modes, assists 
in marking their absurdity and extravagance. I shall send you the 
Second volume with all the expedition in my power, if that which 
is now under your examination makes you desirous of seeing it. 

‘JT am, sir, your most obedient servant, 


? 


ee 
. 


*Sir,—I have been much mortified that a multiplicity of pre- 
vious engagements prevented my sooner sending you the Second 
Volume of “ Evelina.” 

‘When you have perused it, I must beg that, with the same 
frankness you have hitherto shown, you will be so good as to send 
me your opinion of it, and whether, and upon what terms, you are 
willing to take the Copy. 

* As to the future volumes, their publication will depend solely 
upon the fate of these first; but, if you print the Work, I shall 
send you an advertisement to this effect, to prefix to the first 
volume. And also a Dedication. 

‘The Heroine, as you will find, descending into a lower circle, 
now partakes of a round of Summer Diversions, which, though of 
an inferior cast to those of the Spring, are not less productive of 
Incidents for a novel. 

‘I beg you to direct your answer as before. I am, sir, your 


most obedient servant, 
? 


Sa oa ° 


Evidently, therefore, the first two volumes were left in Fleet 
Street one at a time, and it can only have been after some consider- 
able interval that Lowndes admitted himself favourably impressed, 
though naturally enough he declined either to buy or publish an 
unfinished work. It was a decision which somehow seems to have 
depressed Miss Burney ; she says she was on the point of giving up 
her scheme altogether ; and it was almost a year before she had 
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finished and transcribed her third volume. Thereupon she again 


writes : 


‘Srr,—The MS. concerning which I troubled you last Winter 
is at length finished, and if the perusal of the 2 first volumes has 
given you any desire to see the last, I will consign it to your Care, 
whenever you are able to give it immediate examination. 

‘I must, also, entreat you will be so good as to inform me what 
time of the year will be most expedient for publishing the work. 

‘The Gentleman who is so kind as to be my agent in this Busi- 
ness will be obliged to return to the University in a fortnight, and 
therefore, as it is my desire to transact this affair by no other 
Deputy, I shall be sorry to part with the copy, unless it will be 
convenient to you entirely and finally to settle this matter before 
that time expires. If this should not, at present, be in your power, 
I will defer sending the MS. till January, when I hope to again see 
my Friend in town. 

‘The uprightness and openness with which you have dealt 
determine me not to consult with any other of your Profession, 
previous to being acquainted with your opinion and intention. 
I am, dear sir, your most obedient humble servant, 


Whether for fear of appearing too eager, or through press of 
other business (possibly connected with the rival ‘Sylph’), it was 
now Mr. Lowndes’s turn to delay, and so Miss Burney sends him 
the following : 

‘Tam much ashamed, after having been myself so slow, to talk 
of haste to you; but as my young Friend acquaints me, his time 
will not be at his own disposal after next Saturday, when it must be 
devoted to the pursuit of his Studies, I am obliged, though very 
unwillingly, to beg a decisive answer with all the speed in your 
power and convenience, as to your opinion of the MS. now under 
your inspection, for I am so peculiarly situated that I can by no 
means entrust the management or even the knowledge of this 
affair to any other agent.’ 

So much for cousin Edward, who Madame d’Arblay says was 
employed as go-between, vice brother Charles returned to Cam- 
bridge. As for the question de budget, always a difficult and delicate 
one between publisher and untried author, how are we to reconcile 
the following letter with Madame d’Arblay’s explicit declaration 
in the Memoirs of her delighted and immediate acceptance of 
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Lowndes’s magnificent offer of £20? Was she, though perfectly 
satisfied, sufficiently business-like to try if more could not be 
obtained before finally closing ? 





*Sir,—I am much gratified by your good opinion of the MS, 
with which I have troubled you; but I must acknowledge that, 
though it was originally written merely for amusement, I should 
not have taken the pains to copy and correct it for the press had I 
imagined 10 guineas a volume would have been more than its worth. 

‘ As yet the work has been seen by no human eye but your own 
and mine ; if, however, you think its value inadequate to this sum, 
I would by no means press an unreasonable Demand; I shall, 
therefore, only beg the favour of you to deliver the third volume to 
my Friend, who will call for it to-morrow evening. 

* My intention is to submit it to the perusal of a gentleman who 
is much more experienced in authorship business than myself, and 
to abide by his Decision. 

‘Should his opinion coincide with yours as to the value of the 
MS., I will immediately and frankly return you the three volumes 
upon your own terms; but if this should not be the case, I will 
give you no further trouble than that of begging you to receive my 
apologies and thanks for what you have already taken.’ 


On the whole, we are inclined to believe that the above letter 
(though duly addressed as usual to Fleet Street) was never sent, 
or if sent, was never acted on. The gentleman referred to could 
scarcely have been any other than her old friend ‘ Daddy’ Crisp, 
and he, it is perfectly clear, knew nothing of ‘ Evelina’ till the 
authoress herself read it to him at Chessington in the summer of 
1778, six months after publication; nor was he even told of his 
Fannikin’s hand in it till Dr. Burney came to fetch her away to stay 
at Streatham in August. By that time the ‘boom’ had begun. 
‘Give my letter to my Little Friend,’ writes Mrs. Thrale to the 
doctor on July 22, ‘ and a warm invitation to come and eat Fruit 
while the Season lasts.’ It was an invitation based on her little 
friend’s immense success, communicated to her, with Fanny’s per- 
mission, by her father : a success, so far, rather one of quality than 
quantity, since, though all the polite world seemed talking about 
the book and guessing at the author, the first edition of five 
hundred copies (Madame d’Arblay says eight) was still on sale in 
Mr. Lowndes’s shop. 

_The remaining letters are scarcely of sufficient interest to 
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warrant quoting them in full. They deal mainly with questions of 
corrections and additions to the new edition, with the exception of 
the following, which seems to refer to the original issue : 

‘I am extremely sorry to have kept the press waiting, but I 
did not receive yours of the 6th till this Instant. I hope you have 
not gone on with the 2nd Volume without the corrections? I will 
send you the conclusion before the End of the week ; but I must 
beg you to let me have a waste sheet of the last of the 3rd Volume, 
as the set from which I correct ’—no doubt the set sent by Lowndes 
to the Orange Coffee House in the name of Mr. Grafton—‘ is incom- 
plete. . . . Pray let the sheet you had be put in a Cover and 
wafered, and without any direction.’ 

In another, Miss Burney has something to say about the title- 
page, which to the first edition appears to have been ‘ Evelina, 
or a Young Lady’s Entrance into the World’ : 

‘.. . If the Title pages are not yet printed off, I should be 
very glad to have this addition to them : 


EVELINA, 
OR 
Tue History oF 
A Youne Lapy’s, etc. ete. 


‘T shall hope that you will favour me with 6 Setts of the New 
Edition when ready for publication, to be sent according to the 
former direction, for my particular friends; as, hitherto, I have 
been obliged to purchase whatever I have found necessary to 
present to them.’ 

Nor, when writing again, does the young lady fail to suggest 
there is room for improvement in the way the book is got up : 

‘... But as I have heard many purchasers of the work 
complain of the coarseness of the paper, I hope you will suffer the 
2nd Edition to be printed upon a better.’ 

Notices of a new novel were scanty and long in coming in 
those days, as we gather from the letter Miss Burney writes from 
Chessington, whither she had gone in May 1778 to recruit after an 
attack of inflammation of the lungs. After referring to her ‘long 
and dangerous illness,’ she asks for a ‘ finished set’ to be sent to 
the Coffee House, and continues : 

‘I should not give you this trouble but that I am informed it 
is by no means usual for an author to purchase his own produc- 
tions for his own use, though their value may, probably, be by no 
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one so readily acknowledged. Should the Book pass through 
another edition, I should be glad to have Timely Notice, as T have 
many corrections and some alterations to propose. I find that no 
Acc' has yet appeared in the “ Critical Review.” I am extremely 
satisfied with what is said in the “Monthly” and “ London”; 
and I heartily hope that the general sale will somewhat more than 
answer your expectations.’ 

And those three notices were all, itis believed, the book ever had. 

For the notice in the ‘ Critical Review,’ a very good one when 
it came, Miss Burney had to wait till September, and for the third 
edition till early in 1779 before being further complimented (as he 
called it) by Mr. Lowndes. The compliment took the form of a 
£10 note, bringing the whole sum received for ‘ Evelina’ up to 
£30. But then, if one strikes the balance between that and the 
sums paid for the other novels, Miss Burney will not appear, on 
the whole, ill-paid. ‘The Wanderer’ is probably the dullest book 
in this or any other language ever written by an author with so 
sprightly an early record in her favour as ‘ Evelina’; yet within 
six months 3,600 copies of it, at the price of two guineas each, 
were positively sold and paid for, of which Madame d’Arblay’s 
share was at least £1,500. 

For ‘ Cecilia’ Miss Burney never seems to have received more 
than £250; but out of ‘Camilla,’ published in 1796 by subscrip- 
tion, Madame d’Arblay must have cleared at least three thousand 
guineas. At the lowest estimate, therefore, her four books (of 
which two are bad) brought their authoress something like £5,000. 
It may be noted that the price of ‘ Evelina’ in the libraries was 
7s. 6d. sewed, and 9s. bound ; of ‘ Cecilia’ 12s. 6d. sewed ; and of 
‘Camilla,’ £1 1s. for the five volumes octavo. 

In conclusion, something should ‘be said of the extremely 
interesting Grangerized edition of Madame d’Arblay’s Diary (first 
edited by her niece, Mrs. Barrett, in 1842), from which, by kind 
permission of Miss Burney, ‘ Evelina’s ’ great-grand-niece, the above 
hitherto unpublished letters to Lowndes have been taken. To 
Grangerize a book, as most people know, is to illustrate it with 
letters, portraits, views—in short, with anything that bears refer- 
ence to the text; though not all, probably, are aware that the 
ingenious process owes its name to a Mr. Granger, a learned clergy- 
man, who in the year 1769 first set the fashion by so illustrating 
an edition of the History of England. 

In Miss Burney’s clever and sympathetic hands Madame 
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d’Arblay’s diary is so completely illustrated with portraits and 
letters, even with views of the country-houses and towns visited 
in the royal tours when Fanny was at Court, that scarcely a refer- 
ence is unaccounted for. It would take too long to do more than 
peep at random within the six large volumes, but peep where one 
may one is sure to find something worth recording. Here, for 
instance, is Arthur Young’s profile drawn by Dance, his long, 
inquiring nose looking down on a letter of Goldsmith’s, a letter 
which, though his own and describing someone else, might almost 
have been written of him by the envious Kenrick : 

‘,... I have just parted with an immense beau, one Mr. 
Thompson—the ugliest man I think I ever saw. I know but little 
of him or his character, and am in doubt whether I should put 
him down for a great fool or a smatterer in wit. Something, 
methinks, I saw wrong in him by his dress. If this fellow delighted 
not so much in ridicule that he will not spare himself, he must be 
plaguy silly to take such pains to make his ugliness more con- 
spicuous than it otherwise would be.’ 

Here, again, are glimpses of the early success of ‘ Evelina’ and 
* Cecilia,’ both recorded by Mrs. Thrale. The first, dated ‘ Satur- 
day, November 21, 1778,’ bears the following note, written at tha 
head of the paper, by Madame d’Arblay : 

‘From kind Mrs. Thrale to Dr. Burney, just as the discovery 
of the author of ‘ Evelina’ was spread about : 

. Iheard of you at Reynolds the otherday. Mr. Holroyd, 
of our i Militia here, told me how he had dined with you 
there, and how he heard you were father to the lady whose novel 
had been so much admired! “Are you acquainted at all with 
that lady, Madam?” “ Yes, sir, pretty well, Dieu merci.” “ That 
is charming indeed! But Mrs. Thrale is acquainted with all the 
great writers.” 

‘This is a fact. 

‘So you are only Father to the Fannikin now, and I am her 
acquaintance.’ 

And of ‘ Cecilia ’ Mrs. Thrale writes from Brighton on a Saturday 
night in October 1782 : 

‘;... Fanny says, my dear Sir, that she cannot enjoy her 
Prayers without making you hear how sweetly she is Praised. 

‘Dr. Johnson is delighted with her Book; I read him many 
passages from it last night, and this morning he was at it him- 
seli—as natural as life. My Selections were the Vauxhall scene 
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ending with Harrel’s Death—the conversation of Cecilia with Mrs. 
Belfield, whose character seems to me a masterpiece, as those 
Landskips are most valuable when there is no rising or setting 
Sun to catch the Eye, but all is natural, unforced, and true. Our 
Dr. dotes on Mr. Hobson, the bricklayer, and says if the Reviewers 
do not commend him particularly, they will be Blockheads. The 
Tragic Part interested, the Comic diverted him, and he is full of 
Admiration to think of our dear girl’s power. 

‘What a sweet Creature she is, after all! But I am never to 
have any comfort of her. Mrs. Philips has certainly the best 
Claims, and she is sick beside.’ 

A turn of the page and we find the lady in a more caustic mood, 
when from Tunbridge Wells she writes some time in the year 1778: 

‘Mrs. Crewe is the handsomest woman here, and Mrs. Montagu 
the wisest ; but the Place is so empty, it is no Praise to be either.’ 

And in one of unwonted gravity, when, in answer to Fanny’s 
supplication that her authorship secret should be inviolably kept, 
she replies : 

“Only three words to say that Evelina, with all her Powers 
(and she has many), never gave me so good an opinion of the 
writer as did the sweet letter I received yesterday ; the Book only 
bespoke a clever girl, but the letter a good one. 

‘This subject, however, shall never be mentioned more by me, 
for much must I be altered if ever I give Voluntary Pain to anyone 
who bears the name of Burney.’ 

Here, finally, before we close with two letters as interesting 
as any in the collection, is the very card of admission (lent Miss 
Burney by the Queen) to the Great Chamberlain, Sir Peter Bur- 
rell’s box, for Warren Hastings’s trial in Westminster Hall, and a 
long letter from the Duke of Orleans (afterwards Louis Philippe) 
dated ‘Twickenham, December 10, 1816,’ in which he says how 
much pleasure it gives him to send £10 to the Distressed School- 
masters’ Fund, seeing that for eight months he was himself a 
schoolmaster—a reference, of course, to his mathematical engage- 
ment when in America. And here is the key to some, at any 
rate, of the Windsor personages in the diary given many years 
afterwards by Madame d’Arblay to Mrs. Barrett, her niece, from 
which it appears that Oak was the King, Magnolia the Queen, 
Honeysuckle the Princess Elizabeth ; that Mr. Turbulent was M. de 
Guiffardier, Colonel Fairly the Hon. Stephen Digby, Colonel Wel- 
bred Colonel Fulke Greville, and Colonel Price Mr. Welby: 
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The letters we refer to are from Pitt and Fox; nor could any, 
it seems to us, better sum up their characters, or more briefly and 
conclusively exhibit the secrets of their individual success and 
failure. 

The first is from Pitt, written on half a sheet of paper, and 
giving one the impression, from the way it is folded, of having been 
passed across a table rather than despatched through the post. 


Tuesday, May 12, 1800. 


‘I mean to accept the highest offer provided it gives a Profit 
in the whole of Two Hundred Thousand Pounds. 
‘W. Prrr.’ 


The second, from Fox, is addressed to ‘ Francis Dawson, Esq., 
Newmarket,’ and is sent from St. Anne’s Hill, on ‘ Sunday, March 18, 
1798” : 


‘Dear Srr,—Upon my return home Friday evening I received 
your letter, and am very sorry that at this moment it is utterly 
out of my power to pay you the ballance of our account or any 
part of it. I am making arrangements for paying off gradually 
what remains of my debts, and I assure you that yours shall not 
be forgotten. I am, dear sir, 

‘ Yours ever, 


*¢. J. Fou.’ 


Poor Fox! Nearly his whole life spent in opposition, criblé de 
dettes and asking for time, unable even to spell properly, while 
Pitt, once, and once only, for three years out of power, passes 
brief notes across the Council table, dealing triumphantly in loans 
and subsidies which ultimately swell to millions. 

Watter FRITH. 
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As Lurgan entered, bull-headed, contemptuous, with the smartness 
of a prize-fighter, and something in the thick crouch of the shoulders 
and thwartship swing of the hands that bore out the simile, the 
eight smokeless, drinkless seamen who morosed their days away 
on his premises looked up almost with eagerness. Lurgan seldom 
visited his ‘boarders’ in their own quarters save when men were 
wanted to ‘ ship,’ and even a ship was better than the naked idleness 
of a penniless seaman in San Francisco. Their eyes all flew to his 
hard face, and they gazed at him—these men whose trade was a 
trespass on death—with something of that deference blended with 
hostility which marks a schoolboy’s attitude towards his masters. 

Lurgan paused as he entered, and looked down their sorrowful 
ranks. 

‘Well, boys?’ he drawled, and they all hastened to answer, 
‘Good morning, Mr. Lurgan.’ 

‘All happy an’ bright, eh?” continued the boarding-master. 
* Nothin’ like a spell of eatin’ and sleepin’ after a voyage, is there ?’ 

They all recognised the malice of the words, and yet, poor 
devils, they sniggered ingratiatingly. 

‘ But I didn’t come to pass the time of day, glad as I am to see 
you, went on Lurgan, with an exaggerated curl of the lip. ‘Is 
there any broken skippers among yer ?’ 

Nothing is commoner before the mast than old seamen who 
hold a master’s qualification, tragic and prosy old wrecks of a dead 
efficiency ; but there was none among the men to whom Lurgan 
spoke. One and all, they shook their heads, and the oldest of them 
all—spry enough aloft at sixty years—leaned forward and spat. 

‘Come,’ said Lurgan, ‘a mate’ll do. Ain’t anybody got a 
ticket of no kind ?’ 

One man shuffled his feet, and cleared his throat nervously. 
Lurgan turned to him. 

‘Mate ?’ he demanded briefly. 

‘Second mate,’ answered the sailor, as though confessing a 
misdeed: The others, late of the same crew, stared at him. 


1 Copyright, 1905, by Perceval Gibbon, in the United States of America. 
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‘He kep’ it pretty quiet,’ remarked the old man: ‘ That’s the 
first I’ve ’eard of it.’ 

Lurgan nodded to the sailor and asked his name. 

‘Doyle,’ said the other. There was cockney in his voice and in 
his thick-set littleness of stature. He fidgeted like a fraud merci- 
lessly exposed. 

‘Well, get the ticket out o’ yer dunnage, an’ come along wi’ 
me, said Lurgan. ‘I got a ship for yer—as second mate. That 
‘ud ought to satisfy yer.’ 

‘I guess,’ commenced the man timidly, ‘I guess ’d ruther-—— 

‘Don’t matter what yer’d ruther,’ snapped Lurgan. ‘ What 
yer think I keep yer ’ere for? Get that ticket, an’ come along.’ 

Doyle rose, pocketed his barren and uncomforting pipe, and 
followed the burly figure of the boarding-master from the room. 
No sooner had the two gone than a buzz of talk broke out from 
the stranded seven behind them. 

‘Tt’ll be that four-mast barque,’ hazarded old Noble, the 
patriarch. ‘They was bendin’ sail yesterday. She’s for home, I 
heard say.’ 

‘The Anchorite, supplemented another. ‘I was on her from 
Callao to Hamburg. A bitch, she is, with a skys’l on the main, 
an’ pulls the arms out of yer with her kickin’ at the wheel. She 
ain’t no hooker to be second mate of.’ 

‘Fancy Jimmy havin’ a ticket!’ piped a third, and that was 
the view of most of them. A man who goes aft from the forecastle 
dies, as far as his relations with his former shipmates are concerned. 
He enters another world, puts on a new flesh, and leaves behind 
him only his name carved on a bulkhead, and a feeling of pained 
wonder. No transfer from service to authority is so complete and 
abrupt as that which comes when a seaman ‘ crawls aft.’ 

‘He’s a fair seaman,’ old Noble decided. ‘ He’s got the spirit 
of it—not but what he’s more at home at tinkering wire than 
splicing hemp. These greasers, nowadays, don’t want to know 
nothin’, and Jimmy’ll make out to bluff through.’ 

‘But it’s hard on men bein’ hazed by a bloke wot don’t know no 
more than they do,’ growled one. 

‘It’s harder bein’ hazed by a bloke wot does,’ retorted Noble, 
and they squabbled over this point till Doyle returned. 

There was an uneasy consciousness about him when he faced 
them, like that of a very young bride. He was new to the sensa- 
tion of his dignity, and it appeared to him a matter for blushes. 
30—2 
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It needs a happy obtuseness to carry sudden honours easily. As to 
the other men, they, too, felt a tensity in the situation, the instinct 
to defer, the habit to decry. It was Noble, perched on his sixty 
years, that spoke. 

‘What ship ?’ he asked. 

‘The Anchorite, replied Doyle. ‘Goin’ aboard to-night. 
Sailin’ to-morrow.’ 

‘What’s the pay ?’ cried an incautious voice ; but the others 
felt the presumptuousness of the question. Doyle flushed and 
hesitated. 

‘No, no.’ Old Noble shook his head. ‘That won’t do. A ship- 
mate’s a shipmate, but a secon’ mate’s an orficer. None o’ them 
questions, young feller. It ain’t fair to Mister Doyle.’ 

‘Here !’ cried Doyle, in a startled tone. 

The old man hushed him with a suave and compelling hand. 
“We're all sailors, I guess,’ he said, ‘an’ we don’t want nothing 
that ain’t shipshape and Bristol-fashion. An orficer’s an orficer, 
and there ain’t no gettin’ past it.’ 

‘But—but——’ Doyle gulped and flustered. ‘ Blarst it, I 
ain’t aboard yet. Why, look ere!’ He thrust his hand into his 
pocket and held forth a few bills. ‘I got my advance,’ he said; 
‘ain’t we goin’ to have a drink, mates ?’ 

Principle is principle, but principles have been sold before. 
The crowd were not sticklers, and old Noble was carried with the 
stream. But one can always slip one’s hawse with a certain style. 
There are conventions even in surrender. 

‘Well,’ he mumbled, ‘if you’re so good as to buy beer for the 
crowd, J ain’t one to stand out, and thank yer, sir.’ 

That was to have a sting in his tail, and old Noble scored. 
Doyle was more ill at ease than ever, and not even the liquor which 
they presently went forth and consumed availed to lift his depres- 
sion. But the old man failed to buttonhole him for a further 
assault. 

He bade them farewell that evening, all good companions again, 
save for old Noble, who shook hands and then vindictively touched 
his cap. The ‘ runner’ who was to take Doyle off to the Anchorie 
grinned as he saw the new second mate start and flush angrily. 

‘Guess you'll be pattin’ yerself on the back over this trade,’ he 
remarked cheerfully, as they walked down to the wharf. 

‘Guess away,’ retorted Doyle. 
‘Qh, but yer needn’t begin to carry dog till yer berthed aft, my 
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son, sneered the runner, and kept up a volley of chaff and cheek 
till they were in the boat that should take them out to the barque, 
where she swung at a single anchor in the bay. Doyle climbed 
down, dropped his ill-filled bag into the stern, and sat beside it. 
The runner berthed himself on the same seat. 

Doyle was silent till the boatman had pulled clear of the wharf, 
and was rowing short in the open water, and then he turned to the 
runner beside him. 

‘Here, go an’ sit for’ard,’ he ordered sharply. 

The other gaped at him. ‘ What the hell for ?’ he cried. 

‘Cos I tell yer to,’ retorted Doyle, with a sudden vehemence. 
‘Think I’m goin’ alongside rubbin’ elbows with a greasy crimp like 
you? Get for’ard, or I'll knock yer head off.’ 

‘*Ere, ’ere,’ remonstrated the other without moving. and 
promptly he got it—a short-arm thump on the side of the head that 
made him blink and gasp. Doyle poised his arm for another, 
while the boatman, whose trade was largely in ferrying violent 
men from penury to grim hardship, rowed on stoically. 

‘T’ll go,’ gasped the runner, and stumbled over thwarts and oars 
till he was perched in the bow of the boat. ‘ But to take it like 
that! Why, I never meant Say, Doyle, you ain’t angry, are 
yer?’ 

‘Don’t you “Doyle” me,’ was the wrathful answer. ‘I’m 
second mate of the Anchorite, I am, and see yer don’t forget it. 
Pll “ Doyle ” yer.’ 

‘Second mate, eh?’ The boatman displayed a mild interest. 
‘Then maybe you'll have haff a dollar for the boatman, mister.’ 

‘Course I got half a dollar,’ admitted Doyle. ‘Don’t think 
orficers goes aboard with holes in their pockets, eh? S’pose you 
guessed I hadn’t got a cent ?’” 

The boatman took the half-dollar and pouched it. ‘ Las’ time 
I pulled you over here,’ he observed, resuming his stroke, ‘ you 
didn’t have a cent.’ 

The boat ran down under the towering counter of the big barque, 
and a line from the deck was caught and made fast. The bag was 
slung and sent aboard, and Doyle followed it, while the boat, 
loosing the line, slipped away and bent back under the vessel’s 
bows. 

Doyle scrambled down from the rail, and stood on the long deck, 
an officer. Two pleasant-faced boys had handed his bag up, and 
now stood looking at him and—he was uncomfortably conscious— 
at it. 
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* Apprentices, you two ?’ he asked. 


They nodded. ‘ 
“I’m the—er—second mate,’ he blurted. ‘Take that bag aft 
to my berth.’ 


‘ Yes, sir,’ said one of them, and that ‘ sir’ was music. The lad 
shouldered the bolster-shaped bag, and led him aft, found a door 
opening from an alley-way into a tiny room, dumped the bag into 
a lower bunk, and waited. 

‘ Where’s the old man ?’ asked Doyle. * The captain, I mean ?’ 

‘ He’ll be up on the poop in a minute, sir,’ answered the appren- 
tice, and Doyle went off to report himself. 

In his bunk that night, as he lay on his back with the port-hole 
open, he had pleasant thoughts. Having served before the mast 
six years, he had qualified in London, out of a fine practical know- 
ledge of the science of seamanship, and three weeks’ cramming in 
navigation by a superannuated pilot. Then he had gone back to 
sea, his pay spent, his ‘ ticket’ gained, with no human prospect 
of ever occupying the position it entitled him to. He had signed 
and shipped again and again, under every rig that Providence 
permits to make a landfall, always before the mast, always a 
plebeian in the body politic of his ship, and always a good sailor 
and a useful man. He had grown—as sailors do grow—to regard 
his place in the foc’sle with a fierce, unreasoning loyalty. He 
suffered with his guild, clung to his kind, and it was only seldom 
that the ‘ ticket’ had fired his imagination and made him a prey to 
ambition. 

He glanced about his little room with a thrill of pride. Teak 
and mahogany, a brass towel rail, a washhand basin, a mirror and 
a hurricane lamp impressed him with a sense of gorgeous luxury. 
He had been similarly impressed by the interiors of chart-houses 
he had swabbed out; but this was his, earned by virtue of the 
‘ ticket,’ but yet to be justified by determined efficiency and 
vehement industry. 

‘Gosh,’ he said, ‘I ain’t never seen a second mate yet that I 
couldn’t make rings round him when it came to working.’ 

And then there were dreams, of a mate’s ticket, a master’s, of 
commanding a steamboat even—why not ?—a mail boat. He 
could carry them no further, and somehow, when he got so far, his 
thoughts slid oddly from the theme, and dwelt upon a girl he had 
known. He carried that last thought to sleep with him. 

A ‘skipper’s breeze’ blew next morning as they got their 
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anchor, and, but for the look of the thing and the captain’s nerves, 
there was no need at all for the big steel tug that took the Ancho- 
rite’s hawser, turned on its tail, and trailed her at a twin-screw gallop 
under the Cliff House and Telegraph Hill, through the Golden 
Gates, leaving her to her own devices only when the Faralones 
were black and plain on her beam. Doyle, as second mate, was 
aft with the captain, a spare man who affected side-whiskers and 
the weather deck, and he had little to do except watch the hawser 
as it slackened and jerked over the bows, and see that the man at 
the wheel did not saw the line across the boom gear. The chief 
mate, a spruce and cheerful young sailor, was busy forward, and 
had nothing to say till sail was made and the big barque was bending 
south and west under topgallants. 

Doyle was at the weather braces while the hands braced her 
sharp up, and the captain and mate watched him. 

‘One thing about a foc’sle officer, said the mate, ‘is that he 
does get the work done.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered the captain. ‘He won’t be nice to grub with, 
an’ all that; but he’ll carry on on deck first class, ’specially since 
it’s the first time he’s shipped aft.’ 

‘ Ah, he’ll know all the dodges,’ said the mate. ‘A chap that’s 
wasted time on all the jobs a ship’s got in her won’t be no school- 
mistress for the starboard watch to play pranks on, sir.’ 

The hands were at the lee fore braces, and Doyle’s voice came 
aft. ‘Here, put some weight on that upper tops’l brace there. 
Away you go, now. Think you’re pullin’ a bell or what? Haul, 
blast you!’ 

The mate grinned. ‘’Twon’t be his fault, sir, if we don’t head 
right into the wind,’ he said. 

‘Better have a swig on the halliards and sheets all round,’ 
suggested the skipper. 

‘Beg y’ pardon, sir,’ replied the mate, ‘ but I’d like to wait an’ 
see if he don’t do it without bein’ told. I’ve a notion he’ll tauten 
up everything before he’ll quit givin’ orders.’ 

‘Listen, then,’ agreed the captain, and the man at the whee 
grinned behind their backs. Sure enough, there was presently a 
shout from for’ard. 

‘Fore topmast stays’! halliards! Pass ’em out there. Haul! 
Belay !’ 

And so on it went. Doyle gave the hands no rest, though eight 
bells went, till every line of running gear that could stand a strain 
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had been jerked as stiff as an iron rod, and all the gear coiled down 
or hung up. Then he went aft to the poop and took a glance at 
the course. The skipper and the mate were below at breakfast, 
and it was Doyle’s to look after the deck till relieved. The big 
ship was laying her six knots behind her every hour ; she was on a 
tight bowline, and heeled over a foot or so, running beautifully and 
practically steering herself. From taffrail to knightheads she stretched 
three hundred feet, and four steel masts held up her huge sail area. 
As she lifted under him, and he swung lightly on his legs to the 
well-accustomed motion of a laden ship in a sea-way, Doyle realised 
for the first time since as a boy he had climbed over the rail of his 
first ship the exhilaration, the charm of motion afloat, that makes 
men go voyages when they could stop ashore if they wanted to. 

‘Second mate!’ he murmured to himself, watching for the due 
flap and flutter of the mizzen to’gallantsail. ‘Second mate! Gosh, 
but—but it’s fine.’ He turned to the man at the wheel behind 
him. ‘ You're a point off,’ he called. ‘ Luff, can’t you ?’ 

In the cabin below, the captain and mate, at their breakfast, 
heard him through the skylight. The former smiled grimly. 

‘She won’t lose much pace while that chap’s got the deck,’ he 
said. 

‘She don’t lose any when I’ve got her,’ remarked the mate. 

The captain nodded. ‘ You’re all right,’ he said, ‘ but you ain’t 
got the appetite for sailorising that that chap has.’ 

Ten minutes later, the mate appeared on the poop, pipe in 
mouth. ‘That'll do you, Mr. Doyle,’ he said patronisingly. ‘ The 
steward’ll bring you your breakfast if you ring.’ 

‘He'd better,’ was Doyle’s reply. ‘ Will you have the royals 
set before I go down, sir ?’ 

‘Well,’ replied the mate, ‘I’ve got an idea I can persuade the 
hands to do that myself. They might oblige me if I asked them.’ 

‘Snappy brute,’ said Doyle to himself, as he started on the 
fried bacon and coffee which the steward laid before him. The 
latter wore a slightly disdainful air. Had Doyle known enough to 
be critical, he might have objected to the manner in which his food 
was placed before him. As it was, he brought a foc’sle appetite to 
cabin fare, and noticed nothing. 

What happens on one sailing ship, when she leaves port and 
points her nose athwart the seas for home, happens on all others. 
The remnants of navy discipline, which obtained when merchant- 
men went to sea with carronades along the main deck and a long 
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nine on a swivel in the bows, have vanished long since, and given 
place to a routine which nothing but disaster serves to vary. Bar 
the bad food, the open air, and the adjustment of working hours, 
an artisan ashore is in much the same condition as a seaman, only 
the latter has a less savour of change and interest in his life, works 
much more desperately hard, and receives a wage which is paltry 
and insignificant by comparison with that of a hod-carrier or 
pavior. The sameness of the sea is its most conspicuous quality, 
and the man who has sailed one ship has handled, so far as experi- 
ence or experiences go, all ships of the same rig in the world. 

As second mate, Doyle was a success. He knew the work, 
knew how it should be done, and how it generally is done. In the 
metaphor of the cloth, he had had his hands in the tar-pot, and the 
captain soon saw that his pis aller was by way of being an excellent 
officer. The men found him out soon enough, and ceased to attempt 
to loaf or ‘soldier’ in his watch long before he had time to get 
violent with them. As for Doyle himself, he toiled enthusiastic- 
ally, discovering a kind of pride and exaltation in his work to which 
he was new. Responsibility, rank, and authority tasted sweet. 
He had the snobbishness of the conscientious man, and held grimly 
by his new caste, without condescension, sympathy, or favour 
towards that he had so recently deserted. He was ever acutely 
touchy, and saw slights where none was meant. Only the steward, 
who waited on him at his meals with a supercilious disgust, slighted 
him habitually without his suspecting it, till one day the captain, 
who had a grim liking and lurking esteem for his second mate, 
told him of it. 

‘He’s a man I’ve had to speak to before,’ explained the captain. 
‘But I’ve never hit him—yet. Id have told him about it; but 
I thought you’d notice it yourself, and get on to him.’ 

‘T haven’t noticed anything,’ said Doyle ; ‘ but if I do—— 

The captain nodded. 

Doyle sat at another seat at table at dinner that day, and the 
steward curled his lip disgustedly and very elaborately as he came 
in behind him. Then he straightened his face suddenly, for the 
door of the captain’s room was open, and he met Doyle’s eyes in 
the captain’s mirror. 

‘Got the face-ache ?’ demanded the second mate, rising with a 
clenched fist. 

‘No, sir,’ stammered the steward, stepping back a pace. 
Doyle hauled off and floored him. ‘Got the face-ache now?’ he 
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continued. ‘ Well, you'll get it every time you go screwing your 
mouth up behind an officer, my man. So you take a reef in that 
jaw of yours. Now bring the pork, and look lively about it.’ 

The good wind took them well south, and dropped them at length 
into a zone of heavy squalls, little tornados that spout up in the 
night, turn all hands out, stretch the gear, and vanish. They were 
leaning east now, slanting for the Horn, and there were no longer 
nights when the watch slept on the hatch and a man could read a 
newspaper by the light of the moon. Seamen and officers turned 
out in oilskins, and the watches were turns of brisk and slippery 
labour, on deck and aloft, as a sour blackness on the horizon made 
its signal for sail to be shortened, or a shift of wind necessitated 
bracing up or in. Talbot, the mate, cursed the weather, having a 
fine vocation for a night in bed; and Doyle, with less cursing at 
the weather and more at the crew, toiled and strained to safeguard 
the gear, and yet to keep the vessel at her best speed. He was 
on deck while eight bells were yet echoing forward, though Talbot 
habitually relieved him ten minutes late, and stumped the weather 
side of the poop with the wariest eye imaginable aloft, with a squint 
at the compass every two turns. 

One midnight, the captain, leaning upon his elbow in his bunk, 
shook his head at the barometer, and decided to go on deck. The 
Anchorite was under three topgallants, and making heavy work of 
it. Her topgallant gear was booming with the drag, and the man 
at the wheel showed a tight mouth and strained brows over the 
blur of light from the binnacle as the wheel kicked to and fro and 
wrenched his arms in their sockets. The Anchorite was no easy 
ship to steer, except on a bowline ; she had screw steering gear, and 
every wave that flung its weight on the rudder sent a sharp pulling 
shock to the wheel above. The second mate, in his dark oilskins, 
stood at the rail abreast of the chart-house, and watched the dark hill 
of sails anxiously and critically. He turned as the captain stepped 
out beside him, but immediately resumed his careful watch. 

The captain put out a hand and caught the rail to steady him- 
self on the wet deck as the big ship lurched and staggered. 

‘What is she doing ?’ he shouted to Doyle across the wind. 

‘Eleven knots,’ cried Doyle in reply. ‘Them to’gallants’ll 
have to come in in half-an-hour, sir. I don’t trust the gear on the 
main, not a little bit, sir.’ 

“Get ’em in now,’ ordered the captain. ‘Gaff tops’l and 
flying jib too.’ 
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‘Stand by your to’gallant halliards,’ roared Doyle accordingly, 
and the captain followed him to the fore part of the poop. ‘A hand 
to the weather braces. Clewlines, there! Lower away!’ 

The yards came down, the black squares of the sails ballooning 
and thrashing as they were lowered on to the topmast caps. Doyle 
went down on the main deck to attend to the buntlines, and to get 
the sails stowed. 

He was busy in the fore-rigging when he heard a shout from aft. 

‘Yes, sir?’ he answered, and went running towards the poop 
for his orders. The captain was standing at the head of the ladder. 

‘It’s coming,’ he shouted, with a thrill in his tones. ‘Call all 
hands and strip her. Hurry now, Mr. Doyle; all the wind in 
heaven is coming along.’ 

Even as he turned to obey, the sailor which was nine-tenths 
of the second mate flung a swift expert eye over the dripping rail. 
To windward the sky was black as black iron, dead black, full of 
storm and violence. A word to a shivering apprentice to call the 
mate from his dreams, and he ran forward and shouted into the 
foc’sle. 

‘Turn out, the port watch,’ he yelled. ‘ All hands on deck. 
Rouse out sharp, now.’ 

From the tumbled bunks around the steel house, men thrust 
out heads and legs. ‘ What is it?’ asked one loquacious youth, 
but nobody answered him. With sleep in their limbs, the sailors 
turned out and commenced dressing in sullen, dreary haste, while 
Doyle stood in the doorway, and cursed them for dawdling. 

The mate came forward, shivering and babbling oaths, and 
Doyle went aft again with the men of the starboard watch. It was 
already dark, with that lugubrious, opaque, and depressing dark- 
ness that has something of the ominous in it. Rigging, masts, 
houses, and hatches were merely darker shapes in the dimness, 
and it needed a sailor’s hand and a sailor’s instinct to find the ropes. 
At sea, a man works in the night as one entering his house in the 
small hours finds his way upstairs, by memory and knowledge. 
When they commenced to strip her, the Anchorite, with her to’- 
gallants pursed, and thundering for lack of furling, was still racing, 
but the wind was no longer brisk and stimulating. It was vicious, 
ill-humoured, and full of an evil intention. 

The yells of the men as they hauled on downhaul and clewline 
rose sharply, and from his station on the poop the captain saw the 
tower of the sails crumple into a skeleton of spars. Buntline and 
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leachline prisoned the slatting, fighting canvas, and away went the 
men into the rigging and on to the yards to furl the sails. Doyle, 
active as a cat, led the way to the centre of the mizzen upper top- 
sail-yard, and when that sail was tucked away, came down and 
took charge of the stowing of the crossjack. The sails on the 
mizzen were done and finished with, and Doyle had led his men 
aloft on the main before Talbot had done with the fore upper- 
tops’l, to’gallantsail and jibs. When all was finished, the Anchorite 
raced no more. She had but the lower topsails and her foresail to 
pull her through the water. But the wind was yrowing, and that 
with a steady increase of violence that was purposefully male- 
volent. The gust that strikes suddenly sends its whole strength 
into the blow; sails are whisked into shreds, spars carried away, 
the lee-rail dips under, and there isan end. But the gale that begins 
with a breeze, and thickens and grows gradually and steadily, 
means danger, indeed, for those abroad on the sea. 

She was stripped at last—stripped to the shirt, butting heavily 
at the rising seas under her fore-lower-topsail and a staysail, with 
a rag of reefed spanker aft to keep her head from falling off. As 
Doyle, his work done, hauled himself up the poop ladder, he saw 
the face of the sailor at the wheel wrenched with the cruel effort 
to hold the kicking wheel. Every sea jerked his arms savagely, 
yet his eyes hung unbending on the leach of the sail, and he laboured 
in grim silence to hold the heavy ship up to the wind as long as 
possible. 

The captain followed the second mate’s glance. 

“Send a hand aft to help him,’ he ordered. 

Doyle passed the word, and stood by the rail, watching the sky 
to windward, where a blur of sheer black hung over the water. 
That was the wind, and by the manner in which it hung, and the 
increasing heel of the ship under its pressure, it was plain that a 
terrible night was just beginning. 

‘What do you think of it ?’ the captain shouted in his ear. 

‘How does she behave when she’s hove to?’ questioned the 
younger man in return, roaring his words up the wind. 

‘Just like a diving-bell,’ was the answer. ‘Slops water fore 
and aft in turn.’ 

Doyle shrugged his shoulders. 

“It'll have to be done sooner or later,’ he shouted. ‘The gear 
won’t stand this.’ 

The captain nodded, and orders were given to the mate. The 
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port watch was to get the forward canvas in; Doyle to bend a 
folded tarpaulin into the jigger backstays to swing her up into the 
wind. It was not an easy job; since, as soon as the sheets of the 
topsail were loosed, she fell up, and it was clutch for one’s life as 
she plunged the whole three hundred feet of her wall side into the 
leaping seas. The tarpaulin was like a wooden board to fold, but 
when the wind took it, it flapped thunderously, and dragged the 
toiling sailors about the deck. At last they crammed and beat it 
into a six-foot sheet, and Doyle, climbing precariously over the 
rail, hauled its edge to the forward swifter, clinging by the ratlines 
with his whole body pressed against it; while an agile-fingered 
seaman, his teeth clenched on a ball of marline, puckered a corner 
of the stuff and seized it to the backstay. It was an hour’s work 
crammed into a feverish ten minutes. The sailors, rats of men 
from seaport slums, wise in the art of shirking, worked like priva- 
teers, with all their little dodges of seamanship for cheating the 
wind and the sea. 

Meanwhile, the headsails furled, the need to brace the big ship 
tight up became pressing. With her yards square she refused to 
ride; they must be pointed into the wind, that the storm might 
have as little to grip on as possible. The lean skipper, grasping 
the jigger fife-rail with one hand, raised the speaking-trumpet with 
the other, and bade them to the port braces. 

‘Port braces, boys!’ shouted Doyle, and swarmed down the 
poop ladder, with his watch, crackling in their dripping oilskins, 
after him. No sooner were they on the main deck than the 
Anchorite justified her captain’s verdict on her. Slacking for a 
moment her steady roll, she stood—shivered—reeled—and put the 
starboard rail ten feet under water. 

‘Hang on!’ roared Doyle, and flung himself forward to grip 
the bollards. He had barely folded his arms round them when the 
green water, smooth as glass, thundered over him, dragging at his 
hold, pushing, pulling, roaring, laughing, whispering, hustling, 
persuading him to loose and die. He had his chest against the 
greenheart of the rail and his head down between his arms. The 
water dragged it back like a wrestler. His ears, his throat were 
full of it ; his legs and his body trailed out like a swimmer’s, and 
when at length he realised, choking in the struggle, that he could 
hold no longer, that he must give in and be drowned, it sank from 
under him and left him bumping on the planks, with his face in the 
scuppers, 
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He dragged himself to his feet, and looked for his watch. In 
the port scuppers lay a mass of ropes washed from their pins, and 
something dark that oscillated to each roll and quiver of the ship. 
But nothing answered his shout. 

* Starbowlines!’ he shouted again. ‘ Mizzen braces!” 

And yet there was no answer. 

With something like a throb of fear at his breast, a spasm of 
unease at this new thing, he clawed and staggered his way across 
the ship. It heaved and shivered under him, as the deck of no 
good ship should, so that sea legs availed nothing, and it wae grab 
at stanchion and line at every step. A false step threw him down 
at last, and he shot into the port scuppers with a ton of water, 
bringing up against the rail with a bone-breaking jar. His hand 
met a belaying pin, and he hauled himself up, swathed to the waist 
in loose ropes, with the dark object between his legs. He gripped 
it and looked: it was the body of a man, one Kerr, a sailor, and 
the blood ran from a red gash in the forehead. 

‘Mr. Doyle! Mr. Doyle!’ 

The captain’s voice came blown from the poop. 

*Aren’t you thinking of making a stari with those braces ?’ 
he said. 

The petty sarcasm was as futile a thing as taking the name 
of God in vain ; but to Doyle, in the heart of the catastrophe, it 
loomed as a monstrous thing. 

‘You be damned !’ he yelled wildly, and from the poop where 
he could dimly see the vague figure of the captain like a broken 
pillar, came no answer. 

By steps at a time, holding on to what he could reach with his 
left hand, while he dragged the sailor’s body with his right, Doyle 
made the poop ladder and toiled up it, depositing his lifeless burden 
on the deck to the lee of the charthouse. 

* Starboard watch overboard, sir,’ he reported, advancing to the 
captain. 

‘God!’ cried the latter, and stood a moment in silence. Then, 

What was that you called to me from the main deck just now ?’ 

“I forget, sir,’ replied the second mate stolidly. 

“I don’t,’ retorted the skipper, ‘ and I’ll log you for it. Teach 
you to give backtalk to me!’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir! Shall I go forward and give the mate a hand, 
or rouse out the steward to come and see to this man? It’s Kerr, 
sir. I’m afraid he’s done.’ 
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‘Ring the chart-house bell for the steward, and then stand by 
the wheel,’ ordered the captain. ‘See those men give her plenty 
of play.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, sir!’ 

Forward of the poop rail the main deck was one smudge of 
blackness, save where the water, washing to and fro with the roll 
of the vessel, broke against hatch coaming or deck-house, and 
streaked the darkness with the white of rushing foam. She lay 
now with her head to the wind, and Doyle, standing by the wheel, 
casting an occasional sharp order over his shoulder to the helmsmen, 
heard the voices of the mate’s watch, as they swung the braces 
tight, blown aft to him in wisps of sound. It was too dark for him 
to see the yards come round, but he knew from the feel of the ship, 
as she rammed her clipper nose into the bastions of the sea, that 
the wind was no longer dragging at the great spars of the fore- 
mast. 

They swung the yards of the main, and came scuttling aft 
through the water to the mizzen. It was then that the captain 
lurched aft to Doyle. 

‘A whole watch!’ he cried. ‘God! It’s a terrible thing.’ 

‘One sea, and it took the lot,’ answered Doyle. 

He had a confused feeling that it was fully time something 
regretful was said about the tragedy, and warmed vaguely to the 
captain for feeling the same thing. 

‘We couldn’t have done anything ?’ shouted the captain again. 
‘Not a chance of helping them ?’ 

The second mate glanced aside at the racing water that curled 
to the deck level with every movement of the ship. 

‘Not a chance!’ he agreed. 

No boat could have been lowered into that spuming chaos and 
floated unstove ; and even had that been possible, no arms nor 
oars could have brought her alongside again. The men had been 
as good as dead the moment the water laid its cold grasp on 
them. Sailors all, they would never have expected help in such 
a sea. 

The mate and his men now came up the ladders to the poop. 
The mate learned of the death of the starboard watch with a start 
and an oath. Then he looked hard at Doyle. 

‘My men are all here,’ he said. 

‘And all dry, too, I expect,’ retorted the second mate. ‘ They 
did’nt get the sea that my poor fellows got.’ 
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‘Keep an eye on the gear, Mr. Talbot,’ directed the captain, 
and the mate, with a snarl, scrambled for’ard to the rail to 
obey. 

Then they rested. The ship, hove to with her yards pointed, 
plunged and sagged woefully, but was easier to steer. But she was 
no heavy-weather boat. Built on the Clyde in a busy cheap yard, 
designed only to stow cargo, with nothing of give and take in all 
her steel fabric, she wallowed and dived like a plank in a mill-race. 
At every roll, terrifying seas poised themselves over her rail and 
streamed in an unbroken cataract upon her deck, filling the whole 
length of her with a boil of water. Then, as she heavily recovered 
and leaned to the other side, the whole mass of it, hundreds of tons, 
would leap thundering across the deck, and she would shiver and 
stand as the steel bulwark took the enormous blow. And when, 
ceasing for a moment to roll, she dipped her bow, the sailors on the 
poop reached to the gear to steady themselves as the seas shot 
inboard and crashed aft, over hatches, winches, and houses, to the 
break of the poop, flinging from there a wall of spray which the 
wind drove aft. 

“I never saw such a submarine,’ said Doyle, and the captain 
smiled grimly. 

Again she rolled, wantonly, as though inviting the storm to 
overwhelm her, and as the water spread over the deck there came 
a muffled clangour from somewhere amidships, a bumping of iron 
on wood, and a loud crash as a heavy object slid or rolled over the 
planks and fetched up in the scuppers. 

Instantly the mate roared, ‘It’s the ’midship capstan adrift, 
cir; torn up by the roots, by God!’ 

Even as he spoke the crashing was heard again. The mate had 
started back to where he could see the captain ; Doyle ran forward. 
The captain turned to the latter. 

‘Like to try and make it fast to something ?’ he said, and the 
second mate noticed he was smiling. 

He nodded only, and next minute was clawing his way for’ard, 
He made no mistake about the task before him. The capstan was 
a ton and a half of steel, of the very shape to leap and roll about the 
ship, the exact thing one would name as likely to kill the man who 
made after it. It would catch him as he bounded, and smash him 
with a single impact, or pin him to a bulwark and grind him to 
red pulp. But it could not be left adrift; a capstan adrift in a 
seaway is worse than an infernal machine. 
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He gripped the rail along the side of the half-deck and threw 
himself forward to reach the mizzen fife-rail. Here he hung for a 
moment as a sea took him waist-high, and, as it drew from him, he 
swung himself quickly to the main hatch. Even as he jumped 
he saw the terrible thing come crashing across the deck, missing 
him by only a foot, and as the ship heeled, and he clawed 
vainly for a hold on the hatch cover, he heard the clang of it as it 
shot against the rail. He could get nothing to steady him, slid to 
the deck, and next minute he lay bruised and gasping in the scuppers, 
one hand about the water-frayed end of a brace, the other on the 
ribs of the capstan itself. 

With a shudder he hauled his body clear of the danger, and was 
shuffling with his hands to pass the end of the brace under the 
hollow of the thing. He had it under and a turn on the stanchion ; 
the terrible work was half-done when she rolled again. He gritted 
his teeth, and the blood sang in his ears as he strove, with the help 
of the turn, to hold the mass of iron; but there was too much 
slack to the rope, and the jerk with which the end was wrenched 
from his hands left his arm and shoulders numb. Then, crunch ! 
smash! clang! and the capstan was in the other scuppers. 

In the instant that the deck was free, before the howling water 
filled it, he had reached the lee of the half deck, and clung there 
till the smash and crash announced that the iron devil was again 
within reach. He loosed his hold at once, falling and slipping 
through the water, fumbled, dragged, pulled, and hung on. The 
ship rolled with the regularity of a pendulum, and inboard came 
the due sea, piling over his head, while he clung, all but suffocated, 
to his end of the rope, and rejoiced, in the very throes of the struggle, 
to find that it held. It had but to give now to pound the life out 
of him ; his body was right in the way of the capstan; but it held— 
it held! and as soon as breath was restored to him he doubled 
and trebled his lashing, doubled it again, carried the end to 
the spare bollard, wrapped it on, and belayed with a hitch over all. 
The horror was ended. 

He arrived at the top of the poop ladder with his oilskins hang- 
ing on him in rags, and was dragged to safety by a cheerfully 
respectful seaman. He sat on the deck with his back against the 
chart-house, while the steward juggled some spirit from a bottle 
to a cup and held it to his lips. 

‘That was a smart piece of work, Mr. Doyle,’ said the captain. 
‘Quite smart. I’ll—er—log that too. Are you hurt anywhere ? 3 
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‘I’m all right, sir,’ replied Doyle shyly. Attentions of this 
sentimental kind had never been included in his ambitions. 

‘Glad of that,’ said the captain, ‘ because we haven’t got the 
worst of it yet. Take a rest in the chart-house for ten minutes.’ 

‘Tm all right,’ repeated Doyle. ‘I don’t want any rest, sir.’ 

‘Well, sit where you are for a bit,’ suggested the skipper. ‘No, 
you don’t,’ he said sharply, as the second mate made a protesting 
motion to rise. ‘ You sit as you’re told, d’you hear ?’ 

Doyle sat back obediently, and they left him. It was certainly 
very pleasant to rest for a while; his arms were painful from the 
strain to which they had been put, and he found that his eyes closed 
of themselves. Soon he felt a cordial glow in his limbs and body, 
and it seemed immediately after that he looked up and found 
the captain shaking him. 

‘Are you better? Are you all right now ?’ 

Doyle rose shakily to his feet. 

‘I’m all right,’ he said, and then added, seeing the face of the 
other, ‘ Has anything happened ? ’” 

‘We tried to square the crossjack,’ answered the skipper—‘ she 
won’t stand it without—and—and——’ He stammered and 
stopped. 

‘Not overboard?’ cried Doyle. ‘There’s no more of ’em 
overboard, sir 2?’ 

‘Two,’ said the captain, thrusting his face into that of his 
officer. ‘Mate and the man Shelley. Well ?’ 

Doyle stared at him for a couple of seconds. A lamp in the 
chart-house swung to and fro, and through the port its unsteady 
gleam lighted their faces alternately. 

‘Then I suppose I’m chief mate,’ he said. ‘ Shall I square the 
crossjack, sir ? ” 

The captain nodded, and once more he led his men to the 
deadly station on the main deck. They made their way as quickly 
as possible to the brace bollards, where there was at least something 
to hang on to. Doyle clambered to the braces on the opposite 
side. 

“Hang on!’ he shouted warningly, as he felt the Anchorite 
pause fora roll. Then she gulfed them. 

‘ All safe over there ?’ he called, as the water sank, and when 
the answering cry assured him, he bade them pass out the braces and 
stand by to haul. With feverish hands he loosed his tackle, keeping 
a turn on the pin, and kicking the coils clear from under his feet 
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as he did so, that they might run clear. But three times first he 
had to shout the warning, ‘ Hang on!’ 

He felt for the upper topsail brace, cast it off, and let it run out. 

‘Haul!’ he yelled, and the blocks screamed as he cast off the 
lower topsail and crossjack braces, and the unseen sailors on the other 
side of the deck snatched in the slack hand over hand and wrenched 
the great spars round. Then the ship stood ominously again. 

‘Belay! Hang on!’ yelled Doyle, and even as the water 
roared across to him, he was shuffling his three ropes on to one 
bollard. 

‘Haul!’ he cried again, as the water sank from over his head, 
and he slipped the braces clear. 

But the cry that came back to him—clear enough where orders 
were blurred and advice inaudible, was ‘ Man overboard !’ 

‘Haul!’ he screamed, and round came the yards. 

‘Belay! Hang on!’ Everything was done that human arms 
could do, and the sea curled in vainly. They had paid a life for 
it, and the yards were squared. 

‘Another hand overboard,’ he reported to the captain. 

‘That makes twelve,’ was the reply. ‘ We'll have to put her 
for a port after this ; we can’t work her home with half a crew.’ 

‘Do I stand as mate, sir?’ asked Doyle nervously. 

‘Mate? Oh, yes, you’re mate. But I’d sooner you got it any 
other way,’ said the captain drearily. ‘He was a good lad, was 
Talbot.’ 

‘He was a first-class officer,’ said Doyle cautiously. ‘I’m real 
sorry for him, sir.’ 

The dawn that came greyly at last broke ‘over a wilderness of 
maddened sea, from a sky mottled with threats. It showed the 
main deck like a battlefield. The seas that had availed to tear a 
steel capstan from its bed-plate had bent hatch-coverings, smashed 
ports, jammed iron winch covers bodily down into the machines 
they protected. A dangerous tangle of ropes tailed everywhere, 
caught in every crevice that could jam and foul an end of gear. 
The capstan, lashed to a stanchion, had left its track clear. Its 
sharp ends had bitten a road in the planks, and the steel bulwarks 
were bulged and cracked where it had charged into them. Had 
the Anchorite been a wooden vessel, she would have been swept 
from knightheads to poop. Steel stands, though. It is steel’s 
only recommendation to sailors. 

But though there was nothing in the damage which seamen 
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could not set right, she was a crippled ship. Of her crew of twenty- 
five, excluding the four apprentices, she had lost twelve. Of the 
remaining thirteen, four were ‘ idlers,’ the cook, steward, carpenter, 
and sailmaker ; the useful nine were not enough to handle her. 

‘When we can make sail, we'll put her about for Iquique,’ was 
the decision of the captain. 

It was not till the forenoon of the following day that the weary 
men at last shook out the foresail and three lower topsails, braced 
her on the starboard tack, and laid her for the port. New watches 
were allotted, and the steering was appointed to a pair of hard- 
bitten old seamen as quartermasters. It was necessary for the 
captain to stand watch and watch with Doyle, since there was not 
a hand on board that could be trusted to the charge. Not one 
could even be spared from the work of handling the ship. Doyle 
himself laboured as he had never laboured before. He saw himself 
no longer as an intruder from the foc’sle, a mere bird of passage, 
but admitted a fierce interest in the ship that had claimed him. 
The sea had risen up and disfigured her; it was his to bring her 
into port shipshape and tempting to consignors and sailors alike. 
The flogging hammers reverberated ceaselessly till the hatch coam- 
ings had been beaten back into plumb. The carpenter learnt 
something of the smith’s craft, after Doyle had cowed him into 
impartiality, and the ’midship capstan was restored to its place 
securely enough, though not, it is true, in such a manner that it 
would revolve usefully. And then, when the sun came out again, 
the captain granted him paint, and the Anchorite stank with the 
odour of her neat white suit. 

It rained one day, but not even then until the paint was beyond 
harm. The captain came on to the poop at noon to relieve Doyle. 

‘ What’s the order now 2?’ he asked. 

‘Gettin’ the windlass in shape for dropping anchor, sir,’ replied 
Doyle. 

The noise of the chipping hammers under the forecastle was to 
be heard where they stood. 

The captain smiled, holding to the rail; for rain makes a deck 
slimy. 

“I guess fate means you to be a captain before you’re done,’ he 
said. ‘Tl get the fish tackle rigged for hoisting out.’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir!’ and Doyle turned as the captain started down 
the ladder, and went below to his meal. He remembered after- 
wards that he had heard a kind of cry as he entered the chart- 
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house; but it might have come from the half-deck where the 
apprentices lived, and he took no notice. 

The steward placed his pea-soup before him, and started to the 
galley to fetch the conventional salt pork. In a moment he was 
back again, with a scared face and no pork. 

‘Oh, sir!’ he cried, ‘ oh, sir!’ and wrung his hands foolishly. 

‘What’s the matter?’ demanded Doyle. 

‘Oh, sir, the captain, sir. This is a dreadful ship, sir!’ 

‘Get out of my light!’ cried Doyle, shoving him aside, and 
ran out on deck. 

At the foot of the starboard port ladder a group of men bent 
over the captain, who lay on the deck. Doyle thrust in between 
them and knelt beside him. His face was colourless, and drawn 
with pain. 

‘Slipped,’ he murmured, ‘slipped on the ladder. Bumped— 
all the—way—down. Get me—to my—bunk.’ 

Doyle took a hold of the terror this misfortune filled him with, 
and spoke in a half-whisper. 

‘You'll be all right, captain,’ he said. ‘It can’t be much, sir. 
Won’t you try to get up? Just a heave, sir, and you'll find your- 
self all shipshape.’ 

Something like a smile flickered on the prostrate man’s face. 

‘Guess I’ve broke—my back,’ he gasped. ‘Get me to my 
bunk.’ 

The big seamen, dainty as ladies where the uncouth tools of 
their trade were concerned, soft-handed as nurses with a piece of 
line or a smart knot, lifted him awkwardly. He groaned, and his 
head fell back with open mouth and upturned eyes. 

‘He’s fainted,’ said Doyle, ‘carry him in quick while he can’t 
feel it.’ 

The sailors, treading carefully, bore him to his room and laid 
him in the tumbled bunk he had quitted not half an hour before. 
He lay like a corpse, so like a corpse that Doyle shivered to watch 
him. 

‘She’s a damned murderer, this ship,’ said a sailor. ‘ Thirteen 
men done, and a corpse on board.’ 

‘Get on deck!’ ordered Doyle, turning on them savagely. 

They went, and Doyle called the steward and scared him to 
usefulness. With water and spirits and such simple remedies as 
the medicine chest yielded they laboured to recall him to life. He 
never moved nor twitched a muscle, but after a long time, a couple 
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of hours perhaps, it seemed to Doyle that he grew more lifelike, 
The note of tolerant humour in the lean face was visible again, and 
looking down on it the young man realised that there had been 
something in this captain, something worthy and good, that won 
affection. 

* He’s looking better,’ he said to the steward, hopefully. 

The steward, too, had seen the change in the face. ‘They 
always do,’ he answered, and lifted the cap from his head. 

Doyle stared at him. ‘Who do?’ he demanded hoarsely. 

‘Dead men, sir,’ replied the steward. ‘ Beggin’ your pardon, 
but the skipper’s given his last order. ’Ave a drop of this whisky, 
sir.’ 

Doyle sat down on the lockers, and stared at the man. 

“It isn’t possible !’ he gasped. 

But it was. It took some time for him to assure himself of it, 
but at last there was no room for doubt. The captain had given 
his last order. There was no captain now—save himself. 

He left the room, locking the door, and went out on deck. He 
was captain, but there was no thrill in it. ‘ Must ambition always 
cost so much ?’ he wondered. 

A day or two before, the dead man had gone over the ship’s 
position with Doyle. 

‘In case of accidents,’ he had said. ‘ Nothing’ll happen to 
you, but there’s no saying about me.’ 

Then, with parallels and ruler, he laid the slant for the port, 
and each day the run had been pricked off. There were five days 
more at sea, at the best of it. So that evening, while the sailors 
stood about, fumbling their caps and shuffling, Doyle read the 
burial service, the grating was lifted, and the captain—a white 
bundle that slid from under the flag—took leave of his ship. 

Doyle heard the splash, and lifted his face as though to be rid 
of the sound. A chill of wind on his forehead quickly recalled him. 
The headsails were flapping ; the wind came aft. 

‘Square the crossjack,’ he ordered, and twenty minutes later 
the Anchorite was bowling in front of a fair wind straight for 
Iquique. 

Five days later, punctual to the dead skipper’s reckoning, the 
coast of South America lay across their hawse, and they picked 
the bare-footed pilot from his dancing whale-boat. He was a 
light-hearted creature. With every sail drawing he rode her slap 
at the coast-line, till the windows of the ugly town could be seen 
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from the deck, ordered sheets to be let go, dropped anchor, and was 
away again with his note for payment before the languid quarantine 
launch had come alongside, or the weary hands had tackled the 
job of furling sail. 

Early in the afternoon, Doyle, in a new serge suit from the 
slop-chest, and a bowler hat that had belonged to the mate, went 
ashore in the gig. The four apprentices, smart in their brass buttons 
and uniform caps, rowed him. So do captains go ashore, and it 
was not until he came alongside the jetty in this splendour that the 
overdue thrill reached him. He had only one fear—that the agent 
would find both a captain and a mate, and ship him off as second 
mate again. 

But the agent knew of no available officers but a very dis- 
reputable second mate, and himself suggested the sending of a 
cable to the Anchorite’s owners, asking them to permit Doyle to 
bring the vessel home. It was sent, six words in code, reading 
like a charade, in which Doyle felt that his own fate was the hidden 
meaning. 

Next day the answer came, another charade, which was inter- 
preted by the agent. Regrets, orders to ship new hands, and 
thanks were condensed into tabloid form, and the words ‘ inade- 
quate fortuitous’ signified—so the agent read from his key— 
‘accept your offer with thanks ; proceed as soon as circumstances 
permit.’ 

‘Well, captain, you'll be wanting hands ?’ said the agent. 

‘Send me that drunken second mate aboard as soon as you 
ean,’ replied Doyle. ‘Ill sober him and sign him on, and come 
ashore for the men. I'll take twelve.’ 

‘Right you are, captain,’ was the agent’s reply. ‘And now, 
sir, will you have a drink ?’ 

Agents say ‘sir’ only to captains. Doyle took the drink. 

Two days later the rigging of the Anchorite bustled with a full 
crew loosing sail. And an hour after that the wind took the big 
barque for her second battle with the Horn, while Captain Doyle 
kept a wary eye on the vivacious pilot, and sent him back to his 
boat when he suggested close hauling. 

‘I’m captain here,’ he said, as the man went over the side. 

* Ay, ay, sir,’ agreed his now sober subordinate. 


PERCEVAL GIBBON. 
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[The Editor has thought that the two following papers, written quite 
independently of each other, will appear best together. One comes from a well- 
known Oxford pen, the other from an ‘Outsider,’ best known hitherto by his 
brush. From within, as from without, we receive pungent criticism on our 
time-honoured methods of education, the criticism being the more instructive 
from the wide dissimilarity in the points of view adopted.—Ed. CoRNHILL.] 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
A DIALOGUE. 


Rusticus.—ACADEMICUS. 


Rusticus. To what causes, my dear Academicus, do you attri- 
bute the curious interest which the British public is at present 
taking in education ? 

Academicus. The British public, Rusticus, is just now passing 
through one of its periodical attacks, during which it is the victim 
of the delusion that it cares about educational matters, methods of 
teaching, and so forth. But in reality it neither knows nor cares 
about these things at all—I mean, of course, the mass of intelligent 
persons, not those professionally interested. 

R. Ah! that is one of your shallow paradoxes. 

A. Not at all; I am perfectly serious. The public mind is 
always ready to be engrossed by two matters of general importance 
—teligion and party politics—and educational problems become 
burning questions in so far as they touch the sphere of politics or 
religion, which they not infrequently do. But as to mental training, 
we do not in our hearts believe that it does any good. The ideal 
Englishman (we say generally and think always) is not a product 
of educational systems. 

R. Well, you will allow that we are not indifferent to the kind 
of lives lived by those who are undergoing education ? 

A. That is true, in so far as you mean thereby children at 
primary schools. These are the battlefields of the sectarian and 
the politician. But when you come to secondary schools you 
find the public interest sensibly refrigerating. We put our trust 
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in the directors of those admirable seminaries, and rest content in 
the belief that all is for the best in the best of all possible worlds ; 
and as for university life, no Englishman of middle age really cares 
to know what is happening—how undergraduates live, and what 
they are doing, and how college life has been affected by the general 
development of the age. The outside observer takes his opinion 
of Dons from Thackeray’s Hugby and Crump, and for ‘ men’ goes 
contentedly to the pages of ‘ Verdant Green.’ 

R. Well, he might do worse. 

A. Certainly ; ‘ Verdant Green’ is a work of great ability. The 
author, probably because he had never been a member of any 
university himself, did succeed in seizing certain salient super- 
ficialities of university life; it is a characteristic of Oxford and 
Cambridge that they never can be described from the inside. But 
you will admit that a good deal of water has run past the Backs 
and Christ Church meadows since the ’fifties. It does argue rather 
an incurious habit of mind to take Verdant Green and Mr. Bouncer 
as types of modern undergraduate life. Types they are, and types 
they will remain until someone (an American, perhaps, for some 
Americans have had a pretty gift that way) produces a ‘ Verdant 
Green’ of to-day, which no Englishman at present seems disposed 
to do. Yet even in quite recent days—I don’t think one need 
institute a comparison between our own and the early Victorian 
period—one might note a few tolerably obvious changes. 

R. Such as ? 

A. Why, speaking broadly, I should say a general levelling up, 
or down, according as you like to put it. You may remember the 
distinguished person—himself certainly no ordinary man—who 
lamented the fact that the University of Oxford had ceased to 
produce eccentrics. 

R. Yes ; and the reply: ‘ But don’t you think, my dear ——, 
that perhaps you and I may be the eccentrics of our own day ?’ 

A. I know. Still, the distinguished person was right in the 
main. He was speaking of Dons; but the saying applies equally 
to their pupils. To the outward eye we are all becoming alike. 
Types associated with profession and character are still to a certain 
extent distinguishable in the great world—less so, no doubt, than 
in those happy, picturesque days when a sad-coloured coat was 
the sure indication of a gloomy temperament, and wealth and 
fashion showed itself in gorgeous raiment. But in universities 
there is really no outward visible sign—none in dress, hardly any 
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in address, superficial manners, and customs—to separate the 
‘ Blood’ (as they call him now) from the ‘Smug.’ Penetrate, if 
you can, into their we intime, and the chasm is there, unbridged 
as ever. But the man in the street or the Don in the quad finds 
them, at first sight, much alike; and is often—with a view to 
adapting his conversation, I was going to say, but, of course, they 
all talk about the same topics now—tempted to regret the fearless 
old days when the Smug always had a two days’ beard and you 
knew the Blood by his waistcoat. Waistcoats are cheaper now. 
All these differences have been crushed out of existence. 

R. What you say about the disappearance of outward diversi. 
ties is sufficiently obvious. Now, to what social tendencies 2 

A. My dear Rusticus, I have a pupil at five, and, really, if you 
don’t mind, we will not at this moment go into the social tendencies 
of the twentieth century. I will only say that we at universities 
seem to owe this uniformity to the modern parent’s very natural 
surrender of his rights to the schoolmaster. Home education, with 
its infinite varieties, produced the most various results. Boys 
came up to Oxford as they were made by their parents and their 
ancestors. Schools produce uniformity; and as the laudable 
activity of schoolmasters becomes more and more a feature of 
English life, the steam-roller process increases daily in effectiveness. 
We are more and more dominated by the public schools; they 
imprint their stamp more and more definitely upon the universities. 
The hall-mark is not of Oxford or Cambridge, but of the schools 
which feed them. 

R. You speak of a public-school stamp. Surely there are 
many? I observe that the millionaire and the aristocrat still 
exhibit a marked tendency to send their sons to Eton rather than 
to, let us say, Little Priglington. 

A. Eton is, of course, I do not deny, Eton, and Little Priglington 
retains, au fond, the characteristics which have always distin- 
guished that excellent seminary. The British public is quite aware 
of this, and sends its sons accordingly. It is really, if you think, a 
high testimonial to the excellence of the older institutions that 
the younger ones endeavour—and endeavour with such striking 
success—to produce a colourable imitation. 

R. Of the Tone ? 

A. There is no longer any monopoly of Tone. Nearly all our 
large schools, and some of our smaller ones, can, and do, impart 
it—it, or what is not distinguishable from it. The difference is 
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that some schools can fix the dye better than others. That is a 
matter, after all, which affects the subsequent career of manhood 
rather than the few years of adolescence spent at the university. 
No; from the point of view of a college tutor, there are now no 
considerable varieties of type. Public-school freshmen are cast in 
one mould—that of the public schools. I admit that in former 
years I used to find it a pleasing exercise to fancy that I could 
attribute to one of our great educational centres an added note of 
elegant condescension ; the pride of intellect to a second; to a 
third a truly democratic contempt for the convenances. But 
times have changed, or I was oversubtle in distinctions. The 
expert among Dons, who, something like the gourmet in Juvenal, 
semel aspecti ludum dicebat alumni, belongs to the past. His occu- 
pation is gone. 

R. You trace this similarity, then, to the public-school training ? 

A. Not entirely. It is really manufactured to the order of the 
public schools by the preparatory schoolmaster. It attains its 
supreme development in the upper forms of a great school, and it 
is perpetuated quite easily and naturally at the universities. So 
many men live, you may say, in a public-school environment from 
the cradle to the grave—well, from the perambulator to the bath- 
chair. They come up here from Marlby, Harchester, Winborough ; 
they associate with men from Winborough, Harchester, Marlby. 
Perhaps they go and teach at dear old Harchester (or wherever it 
may be) for a few years after taking their degree, and then they 
come up again—some of them—as college tutors, and diffuse the 
elevating atmosphere of a really good sixth form among their 
pupils. There is no difficulty about perpetuating the type. 

R. Well, all that ought to draw the universities and public 
schools closer ; and that is surely a good thing. 

A. Draw them closer? I should think it did ; and the result is 
that we are harnessed to the chariots of headmasters. On the 
whole, the public schools know what they want; and neither 
Oxford nor Cambridge knows in the very least what 7 wants. 
So the stronger will decides the direction. 

R. You are always rather intemperate on the relations between 
headmasters and universities, I know. After all, that is another 
story. Let us come to facts. Whatdo you consider to be the main 
characteristics of this public-school type as you see it at Oxford ? 

A. You do not, I presume, expect me to discuss the characteristic 
qualities of British youth. I have, as I said, a pupil at five. After 
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all, boys and young men in statu pupillari are very much the 
same as the rest of their contemporaries—whether, as I should, of 
course, wish to believe, it is we who set the fashion, or, as is more 
probable, the fashion is set for us by social tendencies. However, 
having regard to my own limited field of observation, I should say 
(if you ask me) that the modern undergraduate excels in the 
achievement of the mean—an art which he learns, no doubt, from 
his Aristotle. Excess and defect are alike his aversion. For 
instance, there is no longer anything of the flamboyant in his 
dress. He is no longer a walking exaggeration of prevailing 
fashions ; he has grown far too much a man of the world for that. 
You may remember that it was in this respect that Mr. Gladstone 
professed to find the chief difference between the undergraduate 
of the ’thirties and him of the ’nineties. ‘I never see a man now,’ 
he is reported to have said, ‘ whom I could not dress for 51.’ Now, 
we cannot be so unjust to that great statesman as to suppose that 
he intended his words to be understood only in their limited and 
literal sense. They were, no doubt, largely figurative, and intended 
to embrace in one illustration the sobriety and strict conformity to 
the conventional which is characteristic of the modern under- 
graduate. He is essentially civilised and humanised. In the Parks 
he is the pink of social elegance. Even in college he is no longer 
brutal. His room is a boudoir; he drinks but little wine, and 
entertains his friends with afternoon tea. There is nothing of the 
*Bursch’ about him any more. Everywhere his manners are 
adapted to those of the world in which he lives. 

R. Talking of hospitality, I remember the unredeemed dulness 
of the breakfasts which used to be given by conscientious tutors 
to their freshmen pupils. Do you find that these meals, if they 
have not been entirely superseded by afternoon teas, are any 
livelier now ? 

A. Infinitely so. Formerly, as I recollect, conversation used 
to ‘stagnate in a dull round’ of athletics and eternally repeated 
‘chestnuts’ about the old divinity examination, now extinct. It 
is now, I think, recognised that examinations and athletics ought 
to play the part allotted by an expert in these matters to the 
weather—they may open, but should never continue, a conversa- 
tion. When my pupils do me the honour of accepting my hos- 
pitality I expect them to talk of subjects of general interest—to 
keep me, in my academic retreat, in touch with that great world 
which they know at least by hearsay and the ‘ Daily Mail’; nor 
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am I generally disappointed. I do not, of course, mean to imply 
that we are either less or more intellectual than formerly. Only, 
there is a larger common ground of small talk. In former days, 
I think, the intellectual had his subjects and the non-intellectual 
had his. Now the barriers of intercourse are to a certain extent 
broken down ; and this is especially true of intercourse between 
men and Dons. The traditional freshman who had his gown 
embroidered by his sisters is not more extinct than the formal, 
prim, college official whose chief aim was to be inaccessible. Of 
course, the change is due to a variety of causes; University Com- 
missions, and the development of that bugbear of Professor Free- 
man’s, the ‘ tutorial profession,’ have had most to do with it. But 
cause and effect intermingle. 

R. If any social change could still surprise me, it has been 
occasionally the tendency which I observe towards the use of 
Christian names between undergraduates and their tutors. It 
surprises ; I do not say that it does not please. 

A. That is the visible sign of a camaraderie which is certainly 
much commoner than it was a score of years ago. It is, no doubt, 
true that the leading specimens of the public-school type are 
habitually addressed by their tutors with a familiarity which would 
have shocked the academic dignity of another day, and that they 
even return the compliment. Just fancy the feelings of the prim 
Don of antiquity! However, we have changed all that. If I 
myself am not permitted to bear this brand of intimacy, it is 
probably to be attributed to age, and consequent lack of familiarity 
with the interests of my pupils. But every young Don—and by 
‘young,’ in this age of deferred maturity, I mean under forty- 
five—aims, and I daresay rightly, at being hail-fellow-well-met 
with those whom heis privileged to instruct. It is only natural ; 
for, after all, he lives with them and for them. He is continually 
at their elbows, whether directing their reading, or managing their 
athletic clubs, or animating their debates. Advocates of the system 
say that leading-strings save a boy from himself. Its opponents 
say that we learn by making mistakes. However that be, it is 
undeniable that the schoolboy undergraduate produces the school- 
master Don ; and vice versa. 

R. At any rate, the problem of college discipline should be 
simplified in proportion as the schoolboy is easier to manage by 
rules than the ‘ man’ of independent, and possibly eccentric, habits. 
But how about the original, who does not readily take to leading- 
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strings? Does genius find scope under your present system of 
tuition ? 

A. My dear Rusticus, you may remember About’s definition 
(I think it is in ‘L’Homme 4 Poreille cassée’) of a good gendar- 
mere. It is its duty to see ‘ that nothing unusual happens in the 
vicinity.” The ideals of some of our most popular and efficient 
Dons are, on the whole, those of the good gendarme. We have 
never encouraged the abnormal. We do so now less than ever. 
Your eccentric, whether a genius or not, is apt to be regarded as 
something of a pariah. Modern Shelleys, if there were any, are 
not sent down for defying Christianity and the Hebdomadal 
_ Council ; our methods are less crude or less picturesque. But such 
do run the risk of being looked upon as rather useless creatures in 
comparison with the wholly normal, healthy, prosaic being who is 
a ‘good social influence’ and is spoon-fed by the heroism of his 
tutor into a second class in history. After all, we exist as a univer- 
sity (but don’t tell a professor that I said so) for the benefit of the 
average man. He wants us; genius doesn’t. 

R. Perhaps intercourse with the new Rhodes scholars may 
introduce a spice of originality. 

A. What? Do you think that the polite reticence of my 
pupils will be exchanged for the ample rhetorical manner of the 
American, who tells you that he is reading modern history because 
he conceives that such a line of research is best calculated to refine 
the mind and elevate the understanding ? I can hardly imagine 
it myself. No; I cannot think that the Yankee or Colonial will 
greatly influence us, or we him. The public-school manner is 
infectious ; but not, perhaps, adapted to the social conditions of 
New York or Chicago. 

R. Well, at least they will meet on the common ground of 
athletics. And now there is a question I should like to ask you. 
You spoke a little while ago of a changed attitude towards games 
and examinations. Has there really been a change, say, in the 
course of the last twenty-five years ? 

A. I am not going to make light of athletics. In view of the 
fact that a recent candidate for matriculation, when asked for a 
short biography of a world-famous Italian painter, began his 
memoir as follows : ‘ Mr. Raphael is still young, and has a brilliant 
athletic career before him,’ we cannot, I think, deny that the 
‘Blue’ bulks large. But in relation to these things we are living 
upon the enthusiasms of the middle Victorian period, when quite 
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considerable persons, like Charles Kingsley and Thomas Hughes, 
allowed themselves to be lyrical on the theme of juvenile heroism. 
I donot think that we are enthusiasts like them ; and yet it is the 
ideal created by their period which is to blame for its own deprecia- 
tion. Modern society formed its aims, as to universities, on the 
teachings of the ’fifties and ’sixties. Observing that the successful 
athlete or scholar was a hero, it resolved, very naturally, that its 
sons should be heroes too. They are all to ‘take honours’ in the 
schools; they are all, or as many as possible, to be athletically 
distinguished. Obviously, this widening of the charmed circle of 
academic heroes must rather cheapen their heroism. Examina- 
tions and games are, indeed, the business of life far more than 
formerly ; but they have ceased to be, in the same degree, its 
picturesque incidents. They are ordinary everyday affairs. We 
have been a little overdone with ‘ Blues’ and youthful igniters of 
the Thames ; and though we regard them with reverence still, it is 
a reverence sober and untinged with emotion. 

R. In fact, the glamour is gone. 

A. Precisely. In the matter of games, muscular Christianity 
created it, Ouida burlesqued it, and it perished in the columns of 
the sporting papers. Similarly, society requires that its sons 
should be honourmen, and thereby partake of the traditional 
glories of old days, when a First was supposed to represent an 
intellectual triumph and a destiny accomplished. As an inevit- 
able result, honour examinations do not form the academic horizon. 
A distinction shared by so many cannot be the end towards which 
the whole creation moves. All forms of competition carry within 
them the germs of their own destruction. Triposes and honour 
schools cannot exist for long. The value of theirclassesis depreciated 
in the market. They are intensely disliked by the learned specialist, 
who refuses to recognise the claims of the average man. 

R. Can you imagine a university without honour examinations ? 

A. Itis difficult ; yet not impossible. We shall be divided into 
two classes—serious students who need no examination, on the 
one hand, and recipients of moral influence on the other. The 
thing is not inconceivable. 

R. After all, you will still have the pass examinations. 

A. Yes; thank Heaven for that! However, here we are at the 
college gate again; and I am rather glad, for we were getting near 
that terrible problem—the end and object of universities. 
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COMPULSORY CLASSICS. 


BY AN OUTSIDER. 


THERE is an instructive proverb which informs us that it is the 
looker-on who sees most of the game. The controversy about 
compulsory Greek has been mainly carried on by people such as 
headmasters and professors, who are actively concerned in the 
game. I am merely an onlooker. I am not a schoolmaster nor 
a man of science ; I have nothing to do with education, and have 
had very little of it myself, so I can survey the contest with an 
impartiality which seems lacking, naturally enough, in the trained 
athletes whose struggles we all admire in the columns of the Times. 
Of course the subject is much wider than the mere question whether 
Greek shall be compulsory at the older Universities. The real 
point at issue is the value of both Greek and Latin as the chief 
ingredient in the education of the upper classes. 

At the outset of my inquiry I am struck by the general ignoring 
of a most important principle, and that is that schools exist for the 
average boy. I hope this will not be disputed. If any head- 
master does not agree with me on this point, I trust he will make 
his disagreement plain to the very numerous parents of average 
boys, and that he will not mind losing the majority of his pupils in 
consequence. 

I think, however, that most schoolmasters will agree in theory, 
but I am afraid that they generally disregard the principle in 
practice. And, indeed, this is natural enough. Schoolmasters 
never were average boys themselves. They all belong to the small 
minority of the studious who tried to learn whatever they were 
taught, and who took scholarships and prizes in consequence. So, 
of course, they sympathise with their own kind amongst their pupils, 
and devote their energies to helping them on in the path which 
they themselves have trodden. And if they somewhat neglect the 
others—the great majority of the non-studious—who can blame 
them? For indeed it is heartbreaking work trying to teach those 
who display no interest in their work, and who repay so little any 
trouble that is taken with them. 

Certainly the average boy displays but little aptitude for those 
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classical studies which are so easily assimilated by the brilliant 
minority. And yet he is not altogether a fool. He takes a very 
intelligent interest in his games, and very often has little pursuits 
of his own, such as collecting stamps or butterflies, in which he 
shows a great deal of perseverance. Also he not infrequently 
manifests a quite uncanny cleverness in evading his lessons, and 
generally in getting the better of his masters. But at classics he is 
an undoubted dunce. The explanation is very simple. He will 
not learn anything in which he is not interested. Now, grammar 
bores him to extinction (and I must own that even to grown men 
it is not a very enlivening subject) ; he cares very little for litera- 
ture of any kind, least of all for literature so remote as that of 
Greece and Rome, and classical art and classical civilisation gener- 
ally are absolutely alien to his intelligence. There are boys—the 
studious élite—-who can be interested in these subjects, or, even if 
they are not interested, have the rare faculty of learning them for 
the sake of the rewards they offer; but the simple natural average 
boy is just bored with them, and when he is bored his mind will 
not work. ‘Ah!’ says the pedant, ‘ this is just where the beauty 
of the system comes in; the harder the study, the better the dis- 
cipline. Subjects in which a boy can be interested are easy sub- 
jects—such as natural science—but in these there is no mental 
discipline ; give him something he dislikes and make him learn it. 
That’s the way to train his mind.’ There would, no doubt, be 
something in this if he learnt his distasteful subject well; but 
there is a general consensus that the average boy learns his classics 
extremely ill, and that what little he does learn he very speedily 
forgets. That this is so can hardly be denied if one considers that 
the average boy grows up into the average man. Now, the average 
man of the upper classes can hardly be called a very cultured 
person. He is just a barbarian, as Matthew Arnold calls him, 
with certain practical aptitudes which could be much improved by 
intelligent training. He certainly never opens a classical book, 
and if he cares for art and literature at all, it is only the art and 
literature of his own time and country that appeal to him. He is 
just the average public schoolboy grown up, who has learnt certain 
practical matters, but who seems entirely uninfluenced by the 
classical culture that he has spent so many years of his school life 
In acquiring. 

It begins to be forced upon the onlooker that these years have 
been a good deal wasted. The headmasters talk very impressively 
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of the mental training that can only be imparted by classical 
culture. What kind of mental training can there be in spending 
some six or seven years in learning only the merest smattering of 
two languages—a smattering that is forgotten as soon as the com- 
pulsion is removed? The real fact is, these learned gentlemen have 
been forgetting our poor average boy, and have been thinking only 
of the brilliant few who have been following so docilely in the head- 
masterly footsteps. They cannot in common honesty maintain 
that they have been very successful in developing the intelligence 
of the rank and file ; and yet that is what they are there for. They 
will probably reply that our average boy is a dunce anyhow, and 
that if his intelligence cannot be developed by the classics, it could 
still less be developed by anything else. ThisI deny. Our average 
boy is by no means a fool, any more than is the average man. He 
can learn things in which he takes an interest, and there are many 
things in which he does take an interest. I have already mentioned 
that he often has a hobby, but apart from this he generally likes to 
know something about the world around him. Natural history 
usually, botany often, machinery and engineering nearly always 
appeal to him. There is hardly a boy who cannot be interested 
in part, at least, of the vast range of natural science. Abstract 
science is as abhorrent as grammar, but it is easy to begin with 
concrete facts (I have never quite understood why a certain school 
of educational theorists have such a horror of facts), and from 
them to lead up in the natural way to general principles. Indeed, 
the student can follow the very path that the great scientific intel- 
lects themselves have followed. This must surely be a fine training 
of the reasoning faculties. 

The teaching of mathematics is now being reformed on these 
very lines, and I have every hope that in the future the average 
boy will learn them with more intelligence and less painfully than 
in the past. I shall here be assailed with the cry of onesided educa- 
tion. How dreadfully narrow a scientific training must be if it 
is not balanced by literature! Considering that science simply 
means the knowledge of the universe, I have a difficulty in regard- 
ing it as a narrow subject ; I should say that the intellect could be 
trained on it very well without having recourse to the humanities. 
Indeed, the reproach comes a little oddly from the people who are 
quite content to specialise on the classics. Let us give all the credit 
we can to the breadth and originality of the Greek genius (con- 
veyed to the schoolboy mostly through the medium of the Greek 
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grammar); but, still, compared with the whole range of natural 
science, it is surely rather a narrow subject ? 

Am I, then, averse from all literary training? Not at all, but 
literature is a somewhat mature taste. Few boys have any real 
appreciation of it before fifteen or sixteen, so that it should come 
as a late subject to our average boy, and should then be approached 
through the medium of the only literature he is likely to under- 
stand at first, and that, of course, is the literature of his own country. 
The young boy cares for things, not words; he is a wonderfully 
stubborn creature, and, as I said before, he will learn only what 
he cares about. This, I maintain, is the sort of way to train the 
intellect of our average boy. It has, it is true, the incidental dis- 
advantage that he will probably pick up a good deal of useful 
knowledge by the way. Of course this is very wrong of him, and 
quite contrary to all sound theories of education; perhaps the 
danger can be minimised by treating science somewhat on the 
same system as the classics. 

And what a wonderful system it is! This is what an ardent 
defender of compulsory Greek, Professor Churton Collins, says of 
it (he is talking of the alleged difficulties of learning Greek) : 

These difliculties have been the creation, the sole creation, of the Universities 
and the schools themselves... . The truth is that at the Universities it has been 
regarded as the monopoly of mere philologists, who are determined to recognise 
it only in the narrow sense in which it appeals to them. Dead themselves to its 
power and beauty as the expression of genius and art, they have dissociated it 
from all that constitutes its vitality and importance, from all that justifies its 
retention in modern systems of education. In University examinations, and in 
the schools whose methods and aims in teaching are necessarily controlled by the 
exactions of those examinations, it has been degraded into mere pabulum for 
stereotyped instructions in elementary philology. All that in any rational 


system of instruction should be, minimised is exalted into predominating im- 
portance, all that is of importance is not merely minimised but ignored.! 


And this from a champion of compulsory Greek! Professor Ray 
Lankester himself could hardly use stronger language. 

It is this miserable travesty of classical education that our 
average boy spends the greater part of his school-time in acquiring. 
I have given one reason why the result of this prolonged study is 
80 poor—viz. that the subject is radically unsuited to the ordinary 
childish intellect ; but, making every allowance for that, it is extra- 
ordinary that it should take so long to achieve solittle. Indeed, there 
is very good evidence that this little, for whatever it is worth, can 


1 Fortnightly Review, February 1905, 
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be acquired in a much shorter time. Professor Churton Collins 
himself gives an instance. A course was founded by an extension 
lecturer for the study of the Greek language. About ten joined, 
eight of whom did not even know the alphabet. Class and 
teacher met three times a week for thirteen months ; at the end of 
that time they were examined by a distinguished scholar, who took 
as his standard the standard of Responsions at Oxford. His 
report was: ‘I must confess I have been astonished at the wonderful 
progress these candidates have made in Greek. Seven of the ten 
could without question have passed Responsions.’ In Nature of 
January 19 there is recorded a still more striking instance. Two 
friends came to Cambridge entirely ignorant of the Greek lan- 
guage, and as they wanted to pass the Science Tripos, they wished 
to waste as little time in learning it as possible. They spent 
altogether 1053 working hours on this study, and at the end of the 
time they passed their Little-go in the second class with, they 
believe, a considerable margin of safety even in Greek. No doubt 
their knowledge of the language was not profound, but it may 
probably be compared not too unfavourably with the acquirements 
of the average public schoolboy. 

And now let us turn to the defenders of the faith and try to 
discover why they are so enthusiastic about a system which pro- 
duces such small results with such an expenditure of time. First 
we have the Headmaster of Rugby, who quite frankly acknow- 
ledges the failure of the ordinary pass-man to benefit by his smatter- 
ing of Greek. He then puts the very pertinent question: ‘ Why 
require Greek at all except from those who admittedly profit by 
it?’ The answer is remarkable : ‘ Because, if not required for a 
degree, it will cease to be taught.’ So Greek is to be required from 
a number of people who do not profit by it in order that the classical 
élite may have the fullest facilities for learning the sacred lan- 
guage. I confess this seems to me immoral, and I shall be much 
surprised if the parents of the pass-men do not share my view. 
But there is a far more amazing utterance quoted with entire 
approval by another eminent headmaster. It is interesting as 
showing the almost inconceivable lengths to which advocacy will 
go: 

I would undertake to tell whether a form were ‘ science’ or ‘ classics,’ without 


previous warning, by their manner of entering a classroom, their speech, and, I 
think, even by their appearance. 


We have now got to a sort of magical virtue in the study of 
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Greek. It must be remembered that what produces these truly 
remarkable effects is chiefly a smattering of grammar and a very 
imperfect acquaintance with one or two Greek authors, and yet 
such is the potency of this divine language that the merest frag- 
ments of it are enough to improve the manners and even the per- 
sonal appearance of the pupils who (mostly unwillingly) submit to 
its influence. Oh! these schoolmasters! Whatever else a classical 
training does, it does not seem to develop a sense of humour, nor 
does it seem particularly favourable to the logical faculty. For 
instance, there is the favourite contention that in schools where 
there is a modern side the boys who follow this modern side show 
less general ability than their classical brethren, thus conclusively 
proving the educational superiority of the classics. To anyone not 
a headmaster it might occur that there is another explanation of 
this fact—if fact it be—viz. that there is a great preponderance 
of scholarships and prizes for the classical student, and that con- 
sequently the clever boys are diverted from the modern side ; to 
say nothing of the pressure exerted by the headmaster himself to 
induce all his most brilliant pupils to take up his favourite studies. 
To the outsider it seems scarcely ingenuous to get all the clever 
boys to follow one line of study, and then to point to their clever- 
ness as a proof of the superiority of the study. The curious thing 
is that the headmaster is quite genuinely solicitous that the boy 
with good brains should not waste them on science. He seriously 
believes that the study of Greek is a better exercise for a superior 
brain than the study of Nature, and he often succeeds in imparting 
this belief to the best of his pupils. When one considers the relative 
importance in the modern world of the classical scholars and of the 
men of science, it is difficult to take this belief seriously, but it 
undoubtedly exists. There is an authentic anecdote which displays 
it, in a somewhat excessive form, but which is valuable as an 
illustration. Many years ago Professor Huxley delivered a lecture 
to the boys of Harrow School. An eminent classical master was 
met by a friend as he came away from the lecture. The classicist 
explained his presence at the lecture somewhat apologetically with 
the words: ‘I just went to see what this Natural Science was like. 
There’s nothing in it.’ The classical scholars now speak a little 
more respectfully of the intruder, but I doubt whether the attitude 
of mind has much changed. 

And this is a very serious matter. We are still so little demo- 
cratised that our governing classes mostly come from the public 
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schools. That is to say, our leaders in an age of science are brought 
up in ignorance and contempt of the real forces that move the 
world. If they are clever, they have devoted the greater part of 
their energies to the study of two dead languages, and in a less 
degree to the study of a remote civilisation. If they are of average 
abilities, they have learned practically nothing, not even these dead 
languages, though they have devoted an immense amount of time 
to them. When they leave school they can hardly speak any 
language but their own ; they have the merest smattering of science ; 
they have learned a very pedantic form of mathematics, some of 
them well, but most of them extremely ill; they have a very poor 
acquaintance with general history, and still less with geography. 
If they go on to the two elder Universities, their education mostly 
proceeds on the same lines. And then they are set to govern men, 
to supervise great industries, to carry on a world-wide commerce, 
to direct armed forces in a warfare which should be scientific ; in 
fact, to be at the head of a nation of workers, the success of whose 
work depends on the application of those principles of science of 
which their leaders are almost entirely ignorant. 

And then we clamour for efficiency! Fortunately most other 
countries are not very much wiser in their educational methods 
than we are, or we should, indeed, be behindhand in the race ; but 
there is one country which has had the inestimable advantage of a 
fresh start, unhampered by the prejudices that gather more thickly 
round education than round almost any other branch of human 
endeavour. 

Some forty years ago Japan woke up to the fact that the Euro- 
pean nations were immensely in advance of her in many important 
particulars. So some of her keenest intellects came over to Europe 
to find out the reasons for this superiority. They examined into 
the Art, the Literature, the Religion, and the Science of Europe, 
and they came to the conclusion that it was the Science alone that 
conferred the superiority, and it was the Science alone that they 
brought back to Japan. With its aid they made themselves in an 
incredibly short time as efficient a nation as any in the world. 
How they have achieved this efficiency without the aid of the 
classics I have not the least idea, but the fact remains. It may be 
owing to this dearth of the classics that they are not (according to 
our standard) as good-looking as we are, but their manners are 
said to be quite unaccountably refined. Is it not possible that we 
have attached a little too much importance to our fetish ? 

JOHN COLLIER. 
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Let us set it down at once that Mr. George Bernard Shaw’s plays 
are ‘caviare to the general.’ This is not said with any perverse 
desire to brand an ultra-modern paradox-maker with the most 
hackneyed of labels, nor even to suggest that his chefs d’euvre are 
in reality only hors d’ euvre—not meat but pickles.. Simply because 
metaphor is the most compendious way of stating facts, I use it 
here—to understate them. If only the taste for Mr. Shaw were as 
widely diffused as the degree of gastronomic culture which enables 
a British citizen to relish caviare—why, then, Mr. Shaw would 
no longer be an unacted dramatist (so far as London is con- 
cerned), and those of us who insist on seeing his plays would not 
be put to the trouble of joining the Stage Society or sacrificing 
good daylight at the shrine of matinée performances. Things being 
as they are, thousands of us feel devoutly grateful to the Stage 
Society and to Mr. Granville Barker for some of the most agree- 
able hours that one can look back to, spent in watching and listening 
to the plays of a dramatist so inspiring that he is never played 
otherwise than well. 

And yet, when one reflects, it is wholly unintelligible that 
modern society in England should be unable to provide itself with 
this luxury. The price of laughter is above rubies, men pay for it 
in diamonds, and Mr. Shaw, whatever else may be said of him, 
can be relied on to make an intelligent audience laugh. I have 
never seen an ordinary theatre so thrilled and shaken with gaiety 
as were the Stage Society’s crowded gatherings by ‘ You Never 
Can Tell,’ or ‘ Captain Brassbound’s Conversion.’ Only, the laughter 
was of a special kind. It was not that agreeable commotion, so 
promotive of digestion, which results when we see one gentleman 
sit down on another’s silk hat; it was laughter drawn from an 
audience listening keenly and attentively, on the alert for a sug- 
gestion, but never getting the sort of suggestion by which laughter 
is commonly drawn from audiences. If you were not prepared to 
think, you would not find the laughter, and it has to be admitted 
that Mr. Shaw would often make you think a great deal more than 
you wanted to. With the bait of laughter he would lure you, as 
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a mouse is drawn by toasted cheese, until suddenly, plash! the 
plank toppled from under, and there you were swimming in a cold 
tank of most unexpected conclusions. I take an instance from 
‘John Bull’s Other Island.’ 

We are all of us agreed, in Ireland, that the sympathetic mis- 
sionary sentimentalising Englishman is vastly ridiculous, and Mr, 
Shaw makes of him a capital figure of comedy. We are all of us— 
we Irish—delighted when the would-be member for an Irish con- 
stituency seeks to ingratiate himself by taking a poor man’s pig— 
which he calls ‘ the gintleman who pays the rint ’—for a drive in 
his motor. The curtain goes down on his resolution ; it rises on 

a roomful of Irish people convulsed with laughter, and in the 
centre of them Mr. Barney Doran telling over again what happened. 
We prick up our ears, for we know that Doran can tell the story 
with that picturesque Irish touch which adorns, for instance, 
many passages in the ‘ Recollections of an Irish R.M.’ But before 
the story-teller can get fairly under way, suddenly Mr. Shaw 
strikes an unexpected note on his keyboard, and this, the central 
moment of farcical comedy, is turned into a source of uncom- 
fortable emotions. Barney Doran goes on unabashed, gives us 
the narrative in the best rollicking manner, pictures Roscullen with 
a pig taking the street at a mile a minute, and every man fit to lie 
down with laughing, till at last the pig leaps over the car, and is left 
ready for rashers—nothing to be found of him but what you might 
pick up with a knife and fork. It is a capital example of the 
traditional, exaggerated, humorous narrative, and we should all be 
laughing at it with the rest; only that the thin voice of Peter 
Keegan has suggested that it is a tale of destruction and torment 
only fit for the ears of devils. And when the Englishman comes 
in, we, under this new influence, are not quite ready to sympathise 
with the supple dexterity of a company which changes its laughter 
to professions of the deepest concern. The Englishman is being 
made a fool of—that is true ; but what about the people who are 
making a fool of him? Mr. Shaw insists that for the moment 
we shall see them through the judging eyes of Peter Keegan. So 
seen, I have to confess that, for the moment, my countrymen do 

not look to advantage. And the contrast between their noisy 
mirth and the grim commentary on it is a painful passage in the 
play. That is perhaps the reason why Mr. Shaw is not a popular 

success ; you can never be sure that he will not make you feel 
uncomfortable. 
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A more normal, less strident example of his method follows ; 
for Mr. Broadbent (the would-be M.P.), finding this assemblage of 
sympathetic Irish listeners, profits by the occasion to deliver a 
political harangue, in which a charming parody of Gladstonian 
Liberalism is blended with hints, which might come from any 
English candidate, that Roscullen would profit largely by returning 
a man of substance. The assemblage cheer him, tongue in cheek 
—and here, historically speaking, Mr. Shaw is out of touch with 
facts, for an Irish crowd is in black earnest over politics, but 
that is no great matter. Anyhow, they disappear, and Mr. Broad- 
bent points out to the Doyle family his contempt for the im- 
moral Tory type of candidate who tries to debauch a constituency 
by indirect bribery and direct administration of claptrap. Peter 
Keegan, listening solemnly, says: ‘Mr. Broadbent, in my unin- 
structed youth, there was a time when I should have taken you 
for a hypocrite.’ Broadbent in a moment is aflame with righteous 
indignation ; and one of the less instructed Irish listeners, anxious 
to smooth things over, observes mellifluously that ‘Sure, in 
politics, we must all stretch it a little.’ Mr. Broadbent, more than 
ever indignant, demands to know what he has said or done that 
can give occasion to such a remark. Larry Doyle, the Anglicised 
Irishman, has to explain rapidly that Peter Keegan was only 
joking, and Mr. Broadbent instantly realises the situation. ‘Ah, 
yes, I know; your delightful Irish humour! Of course, how 
stupid of me!’ The uninstructed Irish remain puzzled ; it is only 
the travelled men, Larry and Keegan, who appreciate the fact 
that an Englishman can naturally and with all sincerity repudiate 
and denounce the very practices in which he has been engaged 
five minutes before. 

That is what we can all see and enjoy—all of us Irish, anyhow. 
What we cannot be quite sure is whether Mr. Shaw prefers the 
elder Doyle, who recognises that ‘in politics we must all stretch it 
a bit,’ and is quite prepared to do so, or Mr. Broadbent, who can 
‘stretch it a bit’ without the least consciousness of any deviation 
from the highest moral standard. Thus there results inevitably 
from the play a field for discussion upon matters of observation 
and matters of ethics. That is where Mr. Shaw is strong. Not a 
single generalisation in the whole category of habitual beliefs that 
he is not prepared to assail and examine, without formulating 
judgment. I heard the other day that during the last season in 
New York society talked of nothing but ‘ Candida,’ and took sides 
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over the question whether Candida did or did not behave properly 
to her husband, the parson, and to the young poet who adored 
her. A distinguished publisher, whom it is not wrong to quote in 
the CornHiLit—the late Mr. George Smith—used to say that the 
symptom of success was to be talked about at London dinner. 
tables. If Mr. Shaw lacks this distinction, so much the worse for 
the dinner-tables. His art of comedy is of all things the most 
provocative of talk, for drama with him arises not from the con- 
tuct of appetites, but from the clash of ideas. It is true, in the 
last act, somebody is either to get married or to remain single, for 
the central comedy of life is afforded by the relations between 
man and woman; but the love intrigue is only an episode, the 
serious interest of the play is elsewhere. In ‘John Bull’s Other 
Island ’ the victorious Englishman carries off the pretty girl; but 
his real victory is indicated in the last scene after the girl has left 
the stage, when he goes off to select a site for the hotel which is 
to establish commercial efficiency in the country of dreams. The 
play shows you throughout a stupid person moving through a crowd 
of clever people, and all the time winning, because his stupidity 
limits him to the definite vision of a thing which he wants and 
which is close by; whereas their cleverness suggests alternately 
the essential meanness of what is to hand, and the delightful possi- 
bilities of something not present; so that the immediate thing 
to be done is always set aside, and left for the stupid Englishman to 
do successfully. That is Mr. Shaw’s account of the racial difference, 
and whether it be true or misleading does not matter. The point 
is that we do not care in the least for the play as the dramatic telling 
of a story; what we value is the witty exposure of the English- 
man’s clever stupidity and of the Irishman’s stupid cleverness. 
Put it differently; the object is not to tell a story at all, 
but to exhibit on the stage the way in which Ireland impresses 
a typical stupid Englishman, and in which the same Englishman 
impresses an ignorant part of Ireland. Nothing could be more 
cleverly done. In the first scene we are shown Mr. Broadbent 
perfectly at home with the Irishman as he conceives him— 
the artificially made-up, drunken, ‘top of the morning to you,’ 
stage Irishman. In the next we see him confronted with the 
real thing, and absolutely at a loss, talking another language. 
Why, the vital centres of emotion, such words as ‘dinner’ or 
‘ tea,’ mean one thing to Roscullen and a wholly different thing to 
Mr. Broadbent—as he finds to his cost on arrival. Love-making 
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is another source of confusion, but I think that here Mr. Shaw 
spoils his comedy by exaggerating the divergence in points of 
view. Nora Connolly, in that very close study of Irish life, 
‘Aliens of the West,’ has love made to her by a stranger, 
and he shocks her. ‘Do you expect to be my first love?’ 
he asks. And she answers, quite naturally : ‘No; but if I marry 
you, I expect to be your last.’ Mr. Shaw asks us to believe that 
his Nora Reilly, at the age of six-and-thirty, would expect that a 
man who puts his arms round her should never have put them 
round anyone else, or that if he had done so he should feel 
bound for life to that other she. That is taking an unfair 
advantage of the ignorance of an English audience, and of Miss 
Ellen O’Malley’s exquisite acting. An Irish audience would cer- 
tainly refuse to believe, either that Nora Reilly would have cried on 
Mr. Broadbent’s shoulder because she was feeling miserable about 
Larry Doyle, or that, having done so, she would have considered 
herself absolutely bound to die an old maid if she did not wed the 
shoulder she had cried on. This particular scene is one of the 
points at which an Irish audience would probably break up the 
benches if the play were performed in Ireland; for the race is 
curiously thin-skinned, and Mr. Shaw is a veritable gadfly. 

It is difficult to say what reception would await the cleverest 
of all clever passages in the play, the most pure comedy of varying 
points of view, which shows a group of local notables assembled 
to offer Larry Doyle the chance of a seat in Parliament. The 
group consists of three farmers of differing grades, ranging from old 
Doyle, who fringes on gentility, to Matt Haffigan, the man of 
sufferings, who began life by breaking in a field by spade labour, 
and was put out of it when he had reclaimed it. With these is 
joined the priest, Father Dempsey (and a very life-like present- 
ment we are given of him by dramatist and actor) ; Mr. Broadbent 
sits as looker-on; and Larry Doyle, ex-Fenian, turned metal- 
lurgical engineer, completes the gamut of incongruity. Yet not 
quite ; for after Mr. Shaw has drawn out the jest and earnest 
which lies for him behind each nature, there is brought on the 
scene Broadbent’s valet, who proceeds to envisage the Irish ques- 
tion from the standpoint of the English working classes—the 
people who are undersold by Irish cheap labour, and who submit 
patiently to eviction from slum dwellings in Lambeth. Each 
point of view is given in all seriousness for what it is worth, though 
you find Mr. Shaw impassioned only when he raises the question of 
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London slum life. His explicit comment on Ireland is spoken, 
for the moment, by Larry Doyle, the Anglicised Irishman, who 
understands a great deal about Ireland, and comes continually 
very near the truth. In one of his speeches he rhapsodises over 
this land of ‘misty rushes and magenta heather.’ Magenta! 
Well, after all, magenta comes about as near the colour of heather 
as is possible for any aniline dye. And Mr. Shaw’s whole judg. 
ment of Ireland is not further out than that. 

The question is, however, not whether Mr. Shaw is right, but 
whether he is amusing. And it must be allowed that he is amusing 
only to persons of sufficient quickness. Sometimes even a certain 
degree of knowledge is necessary. For instance, take one delightful 
moment when Broadbent congratulates old Haffigan on being a 
magnificent specimen of the Irish yeoman! Our English friends 
could not see what we were laughing at, till Larry Doyle explained 
the associations of the word ‘ yeoman’ for an Irish peasant. Or 
let me illustrate from another performance—that admirable farce 
* You Never Can Tell,’ which is to be played at the Court (and let 
no sensible person miss it). Here, the central figure is Mrs. Clandon, 
one of ‘the Old Guard of Women’s Rights,’ a lady who, twenty 
years back, was an ‘advanced woman.’ She returns after the 
intervening period spent in Madeira, and finds herself out of date. 
If one is not a little familiar with somebody who has shared Mrs. 
Clandon’s views, one misses some of the fun. But even so—I have 
been re-reading the play—there is plenty accessible to anyone. 
Here, for those who do not know Mr. Shaw’s method, is a good 
example of his more elaborate dialogue. Valentine, in love with 
Gloria, Mrs. Clandon’s daughter, has got so far as kissing the girl 
at his first interview. Mrs. Clandon, hearing of this, has remon- 
strated, from the most orthodox woman’s rights point of view. She 
explains that she refuses to break off the acquaintance, since 
Gloria’s best chance of escape is to become better acquainted with 
him. She has confidence in her own training of Gloria’s mind. 
Valentine is immensely relieved. She asks, why ? 


Valentine (turning confidentially to her). Come, shall I teach you something, 
Mrs. Clandon ? 

Mrs. Clandon (stiffly). I am always willing to learn. 

‘alentine. Have you ever studied the subject of gunnery—artillery, cannons 

and warships, and so on? 

Mrs. Clandon, Has gunnery anything to do with Gloria? 

Valentine. A great deal—by way of illustration. During the whole century, 
my dear Mrs. Clandon, the progress of artillery has been a duel between the 
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maker of cannons and the maker of armour-plates to keep the cannon-balls out. 
You build a ship proof against the best gun known: somebody makes a better 
gun and sinks your ship. You build a heavier ship proof against that gun: 
somebody makes a heavier gun and sinks you again. And soon, Well, the 
duel of sex is just like that. 

Mrs, Clandon. The duel of sex! 

Valentine. Yes, you’ve heard of the duel of sex, havnt you? [I lacerate my 
feelings to keep Mr. Shaw’s spelling; he will probably be the first author to 
write in phonetics.] Oh, I forgot; youve been in Madeira; the expression has 
come up since your time. Need I explain it? 

Mrs. Clandon (contemptuously). No. 

Valentine. Of course not. Now, what happens in the duel of sex? The old- 
fashioned mother received an oldfashioned education to protect her against the 
wiles of man. Well, you know the result : the oldfashioned man got round her. 
The oldfashioned woman resolved to protect her daughter more effectually—to 
find some armour too strong for the oldfashioned man. So she gave her 
daughter a scientific education on your plan. That was a corker for the old- 
fashioned man; he said it wasn’t fair—unwomanly, and the rest of it. So he 
had to give up his oldfashioned plan of attack—you know—going down on his 
knees and swearing to love, honour and obey, and so on, 

Mrs. Clandon. Excuse me; that was what the woman swore. 

[Now, that line is a stroke of genius. Mr. Shaw contrives to vary the 
monotony of his protracted exposition with the most natural mistake in the 
world, leading naturally to a retort in which a competent actress can suggest 
the whole past history of Mrs. Clandon.] 

Valentine. Wasit? Ah, perhaps you're right—yes; of course it was. Well, 
what did the man do? Just what the artillery man does—went one better than 
the woman—educated himself scientifically and beat her at that game just as 
he had beaten her at the old game. I learnt how to circumvent the Women’s 
Rights woman before I was twenty-three; it’s all been found out long ago. 
You see, my methods are thoroughly modern. 

Mrs. Clandon (with quiet disgust). No doubt. 

Valentine. But for that very reason there’s one sort of girl against whom they 
are of no use. 

Mrs. Clandon. Pray which sort ? 

Valentine. The thoroughly oldfashioned girl. If you had brought up Gloria 
in the old way, it would have taken me eighteen months to get to the point I 
got to this afternoon in eighteen minutes. Yes, Mrs. Clandon; the Higher 
Education of Women delivered Gloria into my hands; and it was you who taught 
her to believe in the Higher Education of Women. 

Mrs. Clandon (rising). Mr. Valentine, you are very clever. 

Valentine (rising also). Oh, Mrs. Clandon! 

Mrs. Clandon. And you have taught me nothing. Good-bye. 

Valentine (horrified). Good-bye! Oh, maynt I see her before I go? 

Mrs. Clandon. I am afraid she will not return until you have gone, Mr. 
Valentine. She left the room expressly to avoid you. 

Valentine (thoughtfully). That’s a good sign. Good-bye. (He bows and 
makes for the door, apparently well satisfied.) 

Mrs. Clandon (alarmed). Why do you think it a good sign ? 

Valentine (turning near the door). Because I am mortally afraid of her, and 
it looks as if she were mortally afraid of me. 

[He turns to go and finds himself face to 
Jace with Gloria, who has just entered. 
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Valentine and Mrs. Clandon, along with the audience, are 
suddenly confronted with the unexpected—and the unexpected, 
whatever it may be, is Mr. Shaw’s dear delight. I recall the only 
one of his plays which I ever saw played under legitimate and 
normal conditions—not indeed in London proper, for the provinces 
begin, it seems, outside the cab radius. It was at Kennington that 
Mr. Murray Carson presented ‘The Devil’s Disciple,’ and to all 
appearance we had a rattling melodrama with good comedy pas- 
sages. Comedy became accentuated towards the end, where 
General Burgoyne attended the court-martial held upon the village 
ne’er-do-weel, who had enabled the American parson to escape 
pursuit by a change of clothes. This young rake, a hero of the 
best traditional kind, Don Juan suddenly sacrificing himself for a 
man whose wife thinks herself enamoured of him, acts according to 
the best traditions of melodrama, but refuses to talk accordingly, 
It should be in his réle to convey to the wife that all this is being 
done for love of her; but Mr. Shaw shows Richard explaining 
elaborately that he does not care for her in the least—that she, 
not he, is the enamoured. (This also is a situation recurring 
frequently in Mr. Shaw.) However, whether to comic or tragic 
dialogue, Richard is going to the gallows—when suddenly, presto ! 
in bursts the parson husband, whom Judith believed to have 
fled. By hard riding he has roused the country, the King’s troops 
are outnumbered, General Burgoyne accepts the situation with 
smiling composure, and Richard is released. Anderson, the parson 
turned soldier, shakes hands with Don Juan, and Richard, since he 
belongs (as Mr. Shaw would say) to the sex which makes a speciality 
of intelligence, realises that he has behaved like a fool. ‘Like a 
hero,’ says Judith. 


Richard. Much the same thing, perhaps (with some bitterness towards himself), 
But no; if I had been any good I should have done for you what you did for me 
instead of making a vain sacrifice. 

Anderson. Not vain, my boy. It takes all sorts to make a world—saints as 
well as soldiers, 


There is the unexpected for you!’ The ‘ Devil’s Disciple’ is 
ignominiously canonised—and Kennington goes out into the street 
wondering which end of it should be uppermost. As a matter of 
fact, the comedies of social life are plain-sailing compared with 
this inverted melodrama, which, nevertheless, actors heroically 
strive to make popular, trusting that they can keep the brains of it 
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well out of sight. Yet, with all their long training, they never 
succeed. 

There is another aspect of Mr. Shaw’s work about which some- 
thing has to be said. Reasons have been tentatively suggested 
why he is, in London, practically an unacted dramatist. In regard 
of certain plays he is also unactable. No man has ever been able 
to define the principles on which the censorship is conducted ; but 
the effect is, as all will admit, to sanction such approaches to 
indecency as are popular, merely meant to amuse, and to condemn 
whatever may impinge upon common habits of thought. Maeter- 
linck has been forbidden, Henri Becque has been sanctioned, for 
no other discoverable reason than the one laid down. Even in 
the matter of French plays, the censor knows perfectly well what 
the public does not want, and he sees that they do not get it; he 
knows what will shock them in the way they like, and what will 
shock them in the way they do not like, and he rules out the latter. 
Unquestionably he would rule out ‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession,’ in 
which you see Mr. Shaw at his grimmest, labouring away on his 
keyboard of human points of view, till there arises before our 
mind’s eye the terrible vision of a world where Mrs. Warren can 
stand up and justify to her own daughter the profession which 
has enabled her to give that daughter a first-rate education. Under- 
stand, Mrs. Warren is not Doll Tearsheet, or Mrs. Tanqueray even. 
She is Mrs. Quickly, civilised, brought up to date, with establish- 
ments in three capitals of Europe, financed by gentlemen who 
know a good investment when they see one. Her justification 
for her existence consists in stating the alternative—in setting out 
with detail what life has to offer for the girl or the woman in the 
working classes who lives straight. And it is to her daughter that 
Mr. Shaw makes the woman argue this—to the daughter she is 
so proud of—the girl whose education has been carried to the 
point at which she can listen to such a story, recognise the force of 
arguments, even while her flesh shrinks from the thought of her 
birth. Thatis the tremendous force of the indictment—just that 
the girl can find no answer, except in her instinctive repugnance. 
The social order being what it is, Mrs. Warren can justify her pro- 
fession to any tribunal but that of an instinct older than the 
existing social order. 

Mr. Shaw labels his own plays as ‘ Pleasant and Unpleasant ” 
(I wonder, by the way, in which category he will place ‘ John Bull’s 
Other Island ’), and I am bound to hint at both sides of his work, 
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But it would be quite impossible to discuss him fully in the limits, 
or in the tone, of a CoRNHILL article. How thoroughly he lends 
himself to discussion may be inferred from the fact that he can 
never refrain from writing a lengthy preface. In one of these, 
I think, it was revealed that Mr. Shaw classed himself as an Im- 
perialist. That should be a certificate of respectability. Yet in 
truth—and it is the subconscious reason, probably, why theatrical 
managers so profoundly distrust his talent—the anarchist in him is 


for ever peeping out. Two hours’ thought after one had seen 
Miss Fanny Brough courageously play Mrs. Warren—bringing 0 
home to one’s apprehension this decent, sensible, sober, level-headed ¥ 
woman who had ‘always kept herself respectable,’ and was at any se 
rate much more estimable than the quite normal men about her— I 
two hours’ thought then left one ready to crack all moulds in which $ 
the social order finds itself existing, on the off-chance that, in the f 
smash, masses of humanity might escape from the fore-doom of h 

a 


squalid, sordid, airless, and aimless efforts to keep life in them- 
selves and their rickety progeny. And that is indeed, I suppose, 
what the ‘Super-man’ will be coming to do. Meanwhile, till the 
advent of that gentleman, the world is a very droll place, and there 
is no one better able to show you how droll it is than Mr. Shaw, 
when you get him in a good humour. 


—e 


STEPHEN GWwyNN. 




















HOW THE PRINCE WAS SAVED. 


ANTWERP: 1582-1585. 


I was alone in the great chamber of our dear lord, the Prince of 
Orange, when that befel which changed all my life, and might 
well have changed the fortune of the Netherlands. It was close on 
midnight, but the bells and clocks near at hand had been silenced, 
lest they should break on the Prince’s rest, so that I could but guess 
at the hour. And always through the stillness was a faint stir 
from beneath the windows where the people watched with him who 
had so long watched over them. For the Prince lay betwixt life 
and death, as he had lain since he was struck down by an assassin 
in the pay of Spain. 

I kneeled on the cushion by his couch, and sometimes I thought 
of my most dear master, and sometimes of Juana de Witt, for 
which may God and the Netherlands forgive me. As I lay there, it 
began to seem very strange to me that I was leit so long alone, and 
that the physicians returned not, neither sent the companion who 
was to relieve me. I knew not till many hours after that my fellow- 
watcher was held captive in a disused room in the palace, whither 
he had been decoyed by a pretended message from Madame the 
Princess, and that I was alone to bear the destinies of the land. 
Yet though I listened for the coming footfall, nor doubted one 
would speedily sound without the door, I was oppressed with a great 
misgiving. I had the fingers of one hand pressed very lightly on 
the wound in the Prince’s throat, for so only could the flow of blood 
be checked, and so it had been checked for many hours; while 
that a bandage did but choke and strangle. Messer Botalli had 
warned us that the slipping of a finger might mean death, so grievous 
was the wound. And so I, Lamoral Olden, wit» my single hand, 
was holding the Prince of Parma back, and Philip of Spain and his 
galleys, and the Holy Inquisition, and all its racks and fires. And 
great terror was upon me. 

Dear heaven, how the minutes crept! And of all which were 
wont to throng the sick chamber, none came to take my place 
when my arm should grow numb. The silent hour-glass on the 
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table near by had sifted down all its sands, and I could not reach 
and turn it. There was no time any more, only a great stillness 
and waiting. The March wind gave a great sigh, and fluttered the 
tapestry ; it was a gift from Leyden, and set forth the deeds of 
patriots of antiquity. All the Roman heroes, Regulus and Curtius 
and Coriolanus, seemed to come forth alive in the firelight ; they 
nodded their heads in their great helmets—such helmets almost 
I had seen on Alva’s soldiery—and their eyes were on the Prince, 
*Twas as though they claimed him who was yet alive. Surely he 
was alive ; but so still he lay, and so wan and sunken was his face, 
that I bent my cheek to his lips to catch the flutter of breath. Ay, 
he lived, and would live while that my hand was steady to check 
the blood—and I was weary to the death ; my arm ached as though 
I had upborne a standard ail day in the fight, and the heroes on 
the tapestry changed before my eyes. Suddenly it seemed to me 
that I knelt beside a dyke, and held my hand against a leak therein. 
And all the waters of the devouring ocean pressed upon me, and 
beyond rode the galleons of Philip. In a moment I was broad 
awake once more; but in the waking my hand shifted a hair’s 
breadth, and there was a drop of blood on the linen at the throat 
of William of Orange. 

Thereafter, I could no more have slept than had the fires of the 
Inquisition been about me. I watched the firelight glint on the 
Prince’s Golden Fleece, which lay among his papers on the cabinet, 
and I prayed for his life and our succour, and then I cursed Spain, 
which helped me more. And then, for solace in my weariness, 
I thought on Juana de Witt. 

With the dream of her came life into the still chamber. So 
fair she was, so full of fearless brightness. She would know all 
I hoped and feared, as I watched at the bedside of my master, 
for was she not one of the ladies of Madame the Princess, and 
vowed, as were all of the household, to a great love and faithfulness 
to the Prince our lord? I had marked her as men spoke of his 
deeds in defence of freedom, his long and wary baffling of Philip 
and his butchers, and I had seen her tremble and glow, and her 
eyes gleam like blue steel in firelight. Never any maiden of all 
our fair-haired people had a fairness like that of Juana, I was wont 
to think ; for her hair was a living flame, and there was fire beneath 
her white skin, and her eyes were of a blue that burned. Hers 
was the beauty prized in Castile as coming of the ancient Gothic 
blood, the proudest in Spain, so vowed Alencon himself once in 
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her hearing; whereat she turned in anger on him, great prince 
though he was, asking if it were fault of hers that she had a Spanish 
grand-dame. 

The thought of my dear lady companioned my vigil, till almost 
I forgot the cramping pain which gripped me, and the dread which 
had laid a harsher grip on my spirit. Dreaming of her, all things 
seemed possible ; for surely she had looked gently on me at times, 
though at others she had drawn from me with a strange, proud 
distance. And so I sought help of my visions till weariness gained 
on me once again. I was fighting sleep and shadows, and I would 
more gladly have fronted Parma’s veterans. I clenched my free 
hand on my dagger till the blood started, and yet mere heaviness 
gained on me. From the great bed-canopy a darkness dropped 
upon me, and the floor rocked beneath me, and seemed to sink 
away, leaving me suspended in nothingness. Naught was real 
save the pain and weight on my arm, and the white outline of the 
Prince’s face, rigid on his pillows as a mask of death. 

And then—and then—were it God’s mercy or the devil’s 
mockery—the door swung back with never a sound, and there 
on the threshold, finger on lip, stood Juana de Witt. 

I stared upon her out of my daze of dreams, not knowing 
whether she stood there in the flesh or in my own mad fantasy. 
But she came nearer, and I could see it was her very self. Round 
her face and throat was twisted a veil of black lace, but beneath 
it I saw the scarlet and gold of her brocaded robe, and on her breast 
a golden cross. Pranked out as for a gala day, she shone at the 
Prince’s bedside in the hush of the sleeping house. Her face was 
white as a carving of stone, and all the life of her burned in her 
eyes. As she drew nearer, and yet nearer, it was to my weary 
brain as though she came like the figure and symbol of a cause, 
as a fair dame had stood for the Provinces when they welcomed 
Don John into Brussels; only this was no mock pageant, but very 
truth—had our faith and country come to aid? And then she 
touched my shoulder, and was her dear living self, my lady whom 
I loved. Deep into my eyes she looked, reading my weariness, 
and softly she slipped my numb hand aside, till her cool white 
fingers rested on the Prince’s wound ; while he, in his swoon-like 
sleep, never stirred nor moaned. I would have withstood her, 
for the post was mine ; but her eyes filled with a passion of entreaty, 
and I thought I read their meaning. ‘This a woman may do,’ 
she seemed to plead; ‘ this, at least, of service for him who serves 
33—2 
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and saves us.” Her touch was steady as steel, and not a drop of 
blood had started—seeing which thing I yielded, and bent to kiss 
the hem of her lace. With the movement strength went from me 
utterly, and I dropped beside the couch, my head on the cushions 
at my lady’s knee. 

Joy and thankfulness were in me, but my weariness dulled 
them into a great peace, and I drifted on to sleep with Juana 
kneeling above me, watching over my master’s life. Yet even as I 
gave myself over to rest she glanced down upon me, and so strange 
was the look, as I caught it through half-closed lids, that it smote 
me back to wakefulness. For there was terror in it, terror and 
something more which I would not read. “T'was in my thought 
to rise, to speak to her, but my body answered not to my will, and 
I lay watching the face above me, as a man faces death in a dream 
and cannot stir. *T'was on the Prince her gaze was bent now, on 
Orange, our deliverer, and the passion in her face—was it of love 
and pity so keen, they stung like hate? Long she knelt so, her 
gaze never wavering ; then she lifted her eyes, and her lips moved. 
She was praying, I knew—praying, surely, for his life who lay thus 
surrendered before her. As she prayed, her left hand was clenched 
hard at her throat, while still her right was steady on the Prince’s 
wound. Then no less steadily I saw her lift that right hand from 
its work, and while the blood started and flowed, she made on brow 
and breast the sign of the cross. 

The cross! With that I understood, and rising without a sound, 
I set my right hand on the wound, and with my left put the woman 
back as I had put Spain’s self away. My heart was dead within 
me, but there was no time to think of that till the flow of Orange’s 
life-blood should be stayed. 

And Juana, when she saw me rise from that seeming sleep, 
knelt stark for a moment on her scarlet and gold—ay, Spain’s 
very colours—knelt like an image of vengeance. But when she 
had mastered her dread, she flung herself upon me, seeking to 
thrust me back from the couch, to snatch my hand away, to suffer 
the Prince’s blood to flow unchecked. Soundlessly we wrestled, 
and it was well-nigh more than I could do with my one arm to hold 
her from me; ah, the sweet body I had loved! and it was thus 
I touched it. At length I had gripped her slender wrists, and so 
I held her fast, till she, bending till her golden hair brushed all 
about me, set her teeth into my hand. The pain stabbed me into 
strength ; I hurled her from me, and she fell without a sound. 
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The Prince moaned, and opened his eyes in a look of question. 
There was a glimmer of scarlet and gold at the door, and I was 
alone at the Prince’s bedside, a broken cross of gold in my hand. 


They found me at my post when they came—the Princo’s 
physician, white with fear, and the attendant who should have 
relieved me, and whose shouts had but just been heard from his 
imprisonment. But I know not, nor have ever known, how much 
of time lay betwixt their coming and the flight of Juana de Witt. 
Only I know that I left youth behind me in that vigil, held under 
the gaze of the heroes in the tapestry, and beside the hourglass, 
which registered nothing of the hours. 

When they sought for Juana, she was gone, and a soldier brought 
word, days later, that she had been seen alone, and riding at speed 
for Parma’s camp. It was a fitting sanctuary for her; within 
those lines more than one would-be murderer of Orange had sought 
safety. I think—God pardon me—that I would have kept silence 
concerning that night’s work, seeing that she was gone, and could 
endeavour no more against us. But it was she that had lured my 
companion with a feigned message from the Princess, and then 
made him captive with a shot bolt; and when his witness was given, 
I was questioned sharply. So all was known at length. She had 
no right, *twas said, to the good Dutch name she bore; she was a 
great lady of Spain who had crept in among us to do the work in 
which Spain’s generals had failed. And they drove me mad with 
talk of her, and with praise of my readiness which had foiled the 
scheme. Only the Prince, when strength came back to him and 
he heard the tale—the Prince praised me not, nor ever thanked 
me in words, and I read in those deep eyes of his a pity which 
understood. 

The time passed thereafter, and all men forgot Juana de Witt. 
Only I did not forget, and I needed not the angry scar on my hand 
to keep me in memory of her. Yet I looked thereon sometimes, 
when I was wearied with much working, and when my hate of 
Spain grew dull. 


Then came the day—two years it was after that terrible night in 
spring—when Spain struck once more, and this time struck home. 
I was not at my dear master’s side when he fell by the hand of 
Gérard, and when I reached the Prinsenhof he was already dead. 
Then I cursed Juana—I had never cursed her before. 
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I went to watch the murderer die piecemeal in tortures, though 
I knew that I did ill, for the Prince would have desired no such 
vengeance. But I longed to watch him die who had smitten the 
Netherlands to the heart, and, moreover, I had need to look on 
Gérard himself, and be rid of a horrid vision which showed me 
Juana’s face, Juana’s golden head, whenever I thought on the 
assassin. So I stood near the gibbet to see ; but when Gérard had 
lost his hand by fire, he crossed himself with the maimed arm— 
and I dropped where I stood, in a swoon. It was an evil sight, 
men said, but I had been smitten with the memory of Juana crossing 
herself above the Prince’s body. 

That was the last of my weakness. Juana was gone, and he 
was gone, our master and father whom we loved ; there was naught 
left save only the Netherlands and a great hatred of Spain. These 
two I served with all the strength that was mine, and thus it came 
about that I was in Antwerp when Parma drew his forces close 
and ever closer round the city. Antwerp was a hard abiding-place 
for me at the first, since a bright, cruel spectre trod the familiar 
places with me, till famine and fear grew gaunt about our streets 
and jostled aside all else. Now of that leaguer I have no will to 
speak; of our dread, and our desperate hope; of the discord in our 
councils, and the despair at heart since Orange was not without 
the walls to succour us. I was no soldier by training ; but in those 
days every man was soldier who could grasp a pike, and I took my 
share with the rest. I was with those which cut through the 
dykes to summon our friend the sea; and strange fighting it was, 
on the edge of earth grown sodden with blood and the salt tides, 
striving knee to knee with Parma’s Spaniards and Walloons, while 
the sea rolled up to give sepulture to the fallen. 

Were I to tell of those struggles, of the great sobbing shouts 
which hailed the ships when they brought us bread—bread and the 
power to fight on—of the silence which drew in on us as we watched 
Parma’s camp-fires across the ruined land—— But I am not to 
tell of all that, but of the hour wherein I met Juana de Witt once 
more face to face. 

Parma kad done what none held a man might do; he had 
bridged the Scheldt at last—the mighty, unbridled river—had 
locked us from our friends, locked us in with famine and the creeping 
whisper of surrender. But we thought of Haarlem, and made one 
effort more. 

It was dead dark of a night in spring when the fire-ships were 
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launched against the bridge. Beneath the burning boats the 
hurrying Scheldt tore by, its black waters fire-crested from the 
flaming timbers. Fire and water in a mute and terrible league 
against our foes, and not a living man in all the fleet save one. 
Now I was that man, for when the Fortune and the Hope were 
made ready, something went amiss with the clockwork devised 
by Gianibelli, the Italian, the which was to fire the mine aboard the 
Hope. Then I offered myself to set light to the fuse and escape as 
I might. There was no such courage in it, for the waiting would 
have been harder far, the long waiting till the bridge should be 
conquered and the fleet sail in to save us. I had hated all spaces 
of blank time since the night of my vigil. Yet my task was harder 
than I thought; stranger, longer, and more dread. Before me, 
down the impatient stream, went the burning boats which were to 
distract the eyes and thoughts of Parma’s men till the ships could 
do their work. And still, as they went, giant torches and beacons 
of alarm, the shores sprang to life at their passing. Struck sudden 
out of the encompassing night, fort and bastion showed their sullen 
fronts, and the Spaniards flocked forth to gape on the pageant of 
death which menaced them. Spear and banner and gleam of 
armour flashed out along the banks, but idle all and moveless, for 
what did arms avail against the elements? Behind that flotilla of 
fire came our dark ships, loaded with powder and heaped stones— 
grave-stones many of them, turned to missiles against the living. 
Beneath my feet, as I stood by the helm, was stored the death of 
a thousand men, and it was for me to steer destruction to its goal. 
The fuse was within reach of my hand, and, lost in the dimness 
behind me, the little following boat whereby I mustescape. Around 
my vessel the fierce waters muttered and hissed, but theirs were 
friendly voices. They, too, hated the Spaniards whose yoke was 
on their necks, and it seemed to me they murmured the Beggars’ 
Echo-Song as, one wave to another, they carried on their under- 
tone. But there were other than friends about me ; from the shore 
came trumpet notes of threat and challenge above the rush of the 
Scheldt. The camp-fires of Parma watched me with red, hostile 
eyes, steadfast, when the wavering glare of our boats had swept by. 
Fire and water and the unsleeping hate of Spain were about me ; 
but for none of these I feared. I fought to throw off the dogging 
memory of another night when I had guarded the Netherlands ; 
and the death-fraught ship on the black waters was terrible to me 
by reason of the thought of a peaceful room, safe in a guarded city. 
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Nearer to the sinister line of the bridge, nearer. I was alone in 
my work, yet when the planks beneath me groaned and creaked, 
my fancy mocked me with footsteps, and it was Juana I seemed 
to see, with her hand on the fuse as once she had laid it on the 
Prince’s wound. On we went, that Spanish phantom ever at my 
side, till all things grew unreal about me, and the slanting columns 
of flame which marshalled me on my way, the rebellious water, 
and the ranks of armed men snatched at by the firelight, blotted 
out by the lurking night, were as fevered and fantastical visions. 
Close now to the bridge, so close I could discern the soldiers clustered 
there, swarthy faces under burnished helms a-grin in derision as 
our boats burned harmlessly away beyond Parma’s palisades. 
Flicker of fire and of steel, and rush of black water. Then all was 
clear and real to me again as I wedged the tiller in place that the 
Hope might drive straight upon the bridge. That done, I bent to 
set light to the fuse, screening it with my cloak from the wind of 
speed which beat on me. Done, so simply, so speedily done; and 
the Scheldt received me, death cold to my fevered body, yet a 
friend, for it bore me up till I reached the little boat, wherein I 
fled for life. 

Once more, for a little, time was not. Till on a sudden the 
sky smote down to the engulfing river in one great blaze of red, 
and a crash like the rending of the world ; and the bridge—Parma’s 
bridge—shook and snapped, and the Scheldt sprang free, thick 
strewn with mingled wreckage, while all the air rained stones and 
the steel-clad dead of Spain. Free! the river was free ; our enemy's 
yoke was broken and we were saved ! 

I felt the blood leap in my veins with a joy I had not thought 
to know again. Panic was abroad among our foes, and scant 
wonder, for Parma lay stark and stunned upon his ruined bridge 
among the bodies of his best. Heedless of all save triumph, we 
turned and pulled down stream to look on Spain’s overthrow. 
If but the men of Antwerp would strike in time ; if but the Admiral 
would sweep his fleet through the gap which we had cleft! But 
they came not; and another came. Risen up from the blow which 
had felled him, out to the end of the broken bridge, where one 
ship yet smouldered menace and the toppling stones were piled, 
came a figure in armour bright with gold, but unhelmeted, that he 
might be plain to all. Out to the piled wreckage he came, across 
the blood-besmirched wood, thick strown with mangled things 
which bad been soldiers of Spain. To the brink of the triumphing 
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Scheldt he came, and order followed his steps. He caught one 
leaning brand which seemed ready to fall and smite him, and tossed 
the blazing wood out across the water ; then lifting another he made 
close survey of the havoc wrought, and turning, waved on his men. 
In a moment some were at work amid the tumbled, burning heaps, 
while others thrust off our second ship till she slipped harmlessly 
out to the current and was borne away. 

We had no need to ask what manner of man it was who stood 
among the fragments of his work and set to the task again. Parma, 
arch-devil of Spain, Parma, who had plotted our Prince’s death, he 
stood there and foiled us as he had foiled us since Genblours. And 
even as we watched and the cursed fleet tarried, the bridge-building 
began anew; coolly, as though death by fire might not be stealing 
on them out of the dark across the reddened water. No man but 
Alexander Farnese could have held soldiers to the work; but he— 
a beacon in his gold-wrought harness—stood by the brink, above 
the black eddying water, and ordered the laying of beam and plank 
by the light which our fireships had kindled. 

Spain’s cause hung on that one man’s life, and without question 
asked or question answered, we crept nearer. Fire and water and 
the tiven earth had spared him, but one hand might yet do what 
these had left undone. We escaped unseen, for by this the Spaniards 
had pushed out in boats, and still we gained. We were within 
range, within musket shot, and he wore no helm. I had snatched 
up a weapon, and in another instant William had been avenged 
and Antwerp safe. 

As I knelt, my face lifted and clear to the light, there was a 
cry I heard through all the sound of toil and above the rushing 
water. My shot rang out, and a figure, unarmoured, velvet-clad, 
like some great man’s page, sprang forward to the piled wreckage 
at Parma’s side. The blur of flame and strange shadow dizzied 
me for a heartbeat. When I could see again, Parma stood erect ; 
*twas the stripling beside him had taken my bullet and reeled to 
the black water. 

There was a crash of shouts and firing, but of all that I knew 
little. The current had caught the fallen figure and drifted it 
past my boat, and clear in the shadows I saw the face I knew. 

I thought I had tasted hate before, but as I lifted Juana from 
the water, and looked back at the Prince she had saved, hate was 
on my very lips like the taste of blood. For his sake, then, for love of 
him, she had put her very womanhood aside; she had—— _I looked 
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down and met the wide blue eyes, bright as swords. I knew that 
the fleet was too late, that Parma’s work would triumph, but in 
that moment ’twas not for that I cared. Juana’s eyes were upon 
me ; her bright hair brushed my hand, where the scar yet showed. 
I turned from her; I looked back to Parma indomitable on his 
bridge, and her glance followed mine and read my thought. She 
was past speech by that, but she turned her face a little till it 
touched my hand. Then, very slowly, for her strength was spent, 
she raised her hand and once again, as there at Orange’s bedside, 
she made the sign of the cross. The rest her spirit said to mine 
in that last look. For Spain and the Faith she had done her work. 
Orange she had sought toslay ; Parma she had saved ; but me she 
had loved, and taken my bullet in her breast. And at the last all 
was cleared between us, thus. And while Parma stood among his 
soldiers in the firelight, and we crept back along the sullen river, 
I bent and kissed her on the lips, for she was dead. 
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DEBITA FLACCO. 


he 

it [Just as was doubtless its Horatian parallel (Hor. Sat. I. 7) so the story told 

it, here is absolutely authentic. It was given to me in outline some five-and-forty 

e, years ago by an old Australian gentleman whom I know to have been incapable 

ne in such a matter either of invention or embroidery. Both of the actors in it have 
been dead for many years, but I nevertheless withhold their names from a feeling 

k. of reserve which I hope is justifiable, even though it be possible that some 

he readers may recognise from my sketch itself one or both of two such very 

sll prominent, strongly marked, and well-remembered personalities. ] 

- I waD been reading Horace’s quaint sketch 

— 


Of that adroit and poisonous little wretch 
Whom he calls Persius the Greek, and how 
An elemental and tempestuous row 

In one of the Provincial Courts began 
Between him and a well-known ruffian, 
Rupilius of Praneste, whose loud tongue 
And large vocabulary, gained among 

The Latian Vineyards, roared down Grecian wit ; 
And there came back to me, re-reading it, 
An analogue from old Colonial life 

Of those Horatian bravoes and their strife. 


Two men mine were—how named I must not say — 
Each eminent in his especial way ; 
A Scholar one of genuine Oxford fame, 
A Classic of the Classics, when that name, 
With Mathematics for a consort meet, 
Unfretted filled our Academic seat ; 
Ere yet of Universities a score, 
With mushroom Schools as many if not more, 
Wherethrough a thousand Hobnails yearly pass, 
Had vulgarised that good old grade ‘ First-Class.’ 
Alas, he was a man of acid wit, 
Unmeasured spleen, and heart of millstone grit : 
One who must hate because he could not love, 
Sparring all round and never with a glove, 
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His one diversion to inflict a blow— 
He rarely sought a friend or lost a foe. 

While ranged his bladed tongue, kept bitter still 
From acrid founts of cynical illwill, 

What wonder if the plain Australian folk 

Raged ‘neath his wit’s intolerable yoke, 

And Bar and Club and Parliament were crammed 
With souls who had dared Hell to see him damned ! 





The other was pur sang a pioneer ; 
No trace of inborn graces, no veneer 
Of culture, burly, rough in frame and mind, 
But rich in wisdom of the coarse-grained kind ; 
The lord of many streams where countless flocks 
Roamed, not o’er acres, but good ‘ ten-mile blocks’ ; 
A quiet man withal, on whom buge oaths 
Sat negligently, like his ill-made clothes ; 
Relentless, too, in quarrel as in trade, 
No truce or scruple in the hands he played ; 
Nay, while his placid pulse beat on unstirred 
His pistol flashed, hard on the umpire’s word ; 
And if it did, and you were in the way, 
Your heirs would benefit without delay ; 
And yet, ’twixt fear and liking much in vogue, 
Though three parts savage, fire-eater and rogue. 


Small need to say when these encountered first 
How lavishly the pastoral Magnate curst, 
Nor yet how soon ’twas widely understood 
That he had sworn to have the Scholar’s blood ; 
But here he failed ; of all his foes alone 
This Wit contemptuous lived and held his own ; 
And Sydney laughed, well knowing how and why 
Th’ aggressor had achieved impunity. 
’T was this ; although to fighting disinclined 
On general principles, he was nearly blind ; 
And when invited ’twas his simple plan 
To say ‘he could not see to shoot a man’; 
A vain reply, the fashionable whim 
Was but to get a chance of shooting him. 
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Yet it sufficed ; he managed to retain 
His skin intact from horsewhip and from cane ; 
For half a winter to be spent in jail 

Was quite enough to make the hardiest quail. 
Besides, all minor measures in their eyes 
Smacked of the very meanest compromise ; 

So, baffled like the rest, the Magnate swore, 

And thus relieved, yawned, and essayed no more. 


One day, the ‘Morning Herald’ on his knees, 
He smoked in unimaginative ease, 
Full of that peace which some strong men can glean 
From all their deeds, no matter how unclean. 
So have I watched, as though in blissful dream, 
Vesuvius heavenward innocently steam, 
As if no havoc in its heart were stored, 
And lava floods were things it never poured ; 
Thus he; when unto him, as playwrights say, 
And welcome, so it proved, as flowers in May, 
A friend, fresh from some upland Station, came, 
Red hair erect, beard bristling, eyes aflame: 
‘That beggar’s been at me!’ was his first cry. 
‘Has he? Sit down!’ ‘They say he’s pistol shy, 
As we of prisons.’ ‘So he is, no doubt ; 
Still, challenge him.’ ‘ We know he won’t come out ; 
Then what’s the use?’ ‘Never you mind,’ said he, 
‘Send it, and when he answers come to me.’ 


The invitation went, and was refused 
For the stock reason, and the sender mused 
As o’er defeat ; to whose despondency 
His friend retorted with a shout of glee. 
‘Sit down,’ he cried, with triumph on his brow, 
‘T rather think we’ve got the Scholar now! 
You post him a real pattern of abuse, 
As loud as you can make it.’ ‘ What the deucee——’ 
‘DoasI say!’ He wrote; his Mentor read 
The missive, shook a most superior head, 
And half sighed, ‘ Let me strengthen it a bit.’ 
And strong it was when he’d rewritten it. 
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So went it forth, a draft we well may guess 
As drastic as e’er issued from the press ; 
Effective too ; the Squatter in a week 
Received a summons to attend the Beak, 
For sending words intended to provoke 

A breach o’ the peace. ‘ Now here’s a pretty joke; 
See where Iam!’ ‘All right, my son and heir, 
Call me as your first witness! I'll be there,’ 
Shouted the rampant Magnate, with a smack 

Like a young earthquake on his pupil’s back. 


The case came on, no facts were in dispute, 
The court was packed, the crowd intense and mute ; 
And once the Scholar smiled, as Shylock might, 
Over his hour of vengeance now in sight. 

Too soon ; in answer to the Magistrate, 
Defendant called the Magnate, where he sat 
Retired on the back benches ; forth he came, 
Assumed an artless air, and took the blame. 
Said he, ‘So please your Worship, I admit, 

As bound to do in frankness, that I writ 

That letter for my friend ; but understand, 

I pray you, that I’d not have lent a hand 

To write it, if I'd had the slightest thought 
That its reception would or could be fraught 
With any warlike consequence, and so 

My friend here, the Defendant, thought, I know. 
Please you, recall the Plaintiff; should he swear— 
After reflection, speaking with due care— 

He felt one twinge of an untoward desire 

To place his sacred person under fire, 

I shall express my undisguised surprise, 

But still, in all good faith,. apologise.’ 


Risu solvuntur tabule. The Judge 
Felt it a folly to go further: ‘ Fudge!’ 
They heard the Scholar mutter—'tis the way 
Of wits like him when beaten :—from that day 
He held his tongue, but on his caustic vein 
Retention wrought as!a perpetual pain ; 
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He pined for a free flout; the Squatters prayed 

To lose him, as for rain ; awhile he stayed ; 

But soon their loose-tongued raillery prevailed ; 

They wore him down with laughter, and he sailed : 
Peace in Antipodean purlieus reigned, 

While London’s clubrooms lost what Sydney’s gained. 


E. H. PEMBER. 
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Youth’s daring spirit, manhood’s fire, 
Firm hand, and eagle eye, 
Do they require who dare aspire 
To see the wild boar die. 
Old Pigsticking Song. 


Can the stay-at-home reader imagine a breathless night of early 
June in the North-West Provinces of India? The hot west wind 
has blown itself out, the heat has culminated to breaking-point, 
and earth, sky—all creation, animal or vegetable—are limply 
gasping for the rains, which, after all, are but a temporary relief. 
A molten disc of full moon sails serene through a hazy but cloudless 
sky, and glares unwinking down on a dusky tope of mango trees, 
whose gaunt limbs and glossy foliage cast a clean-cut tracery on the 
ground. 

Beneath a couple of trees on the outskirts of the grove is spread 
a long camp-table, round which are gathered some dozen men, 
lightly clad in flannels, smoking and sipping from long, indestructible 
tumblers, while two or three khitmatgars—as irreproachably clad 
as for some ceremonious dinner party—are clearing away the débris 
of a meal. A score of yards away a group of small Kabul tents 
gleam ghostly in the shadow; while behind again arise some vague 
dark shapes, which resolve themselves into an irregular line of 
picketed horses and ponies, barely betraying their existence save 
for a fitful impatient stamp or petulant whinny. Could the eye 
pierce still further, it might even discover three restless, uneasy, 
rumbling forms, which a closer inspection shows to be elephants. 

The scene thus haltingly depicted is a meet of the Banspur Tent 
Club, and the locality, Khemganj, a village on the banks of the 
Ramganga, some twenty miles out of cantonments. The venue 
being too distant to be reached with any comfort by the early hour 
which is essential for operations on the morrow, tents, horses and 
camp equipage have been sent out in the course of the day, and the 
assembled sportsmen have foregathered, on wheels or horseback, in 
time to sit down to a bountiful, if unostentatious, dinner. They 
will thus be ready, after an early retirement, and such night’s rest 
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as the enervating atmosphere affords, to join issue with the wily 
boar at earliest daybreak. 

The company comprises a major, a captain, and two subalterns 
of the Downshire Desperadoes (the Line regiment then quartered at 
Banspur), a captain and a subaltern of the Field Battery, three of 
Carnac’s Horse (the native cavalry regiment), one of the First 
Rajputs, Aylward of the Civil Service, and Truman of the Police. 
Conversation after dinner is sustained, if not very animated, and 
mostly bears on pig-lore and anticipations of the coming day. 

‘And what sort of country is it?’ asked Playfair, who had 
recently joined the battery. ‘I have not been to this meet 
before.’ 

‘Well, very much like all Kadir countries, rejoined Truman 
from across the board. ‘The usual strip of high grass and jhow 
(tamarisk jungle), from two to five miles broad, not so thick as it 
was two months ago; a few melon beds near the river bank, and 
some strips of cultivation on the inland edge; a good few small 
nullahs, and one big one—the Kamri. The latter has a good deal 
of water in it, and is only fordable here and there. A hunted pig 
will often swim it, and one has to follow him or go round. It’s 
a good bit of country anyhow, and lots of pig, they say.’ 

‘Yes,’ put in Mayne of the Cavalry, ‘I remember one old brute 
last year got into a broad, deep pool of the Kamri—kept swimming 
round and round, and wouldn’t land on either side. One couldn’t 
spear with any effect from a swimming horse, and he could do a 
good deal of mischief. We pelted him with clods of earth for some 
time.’ 

* And how did it end ?’ asked one or two voices. 

‘Had to wait till he got tired of swimming, which was over an 
hour. He finally landed with a rush while we were all dismounted, 
and got away with a furlong’s lead. Took us a long gallop even 
then before he was killed in the end.’ 

Dinner was early, and conversation flags as it draws towards 
9pm. The last drops of beer or peg are drained, and with some 
words of good-night the diners begin to withdraw by groups 
and couples, and drift towards the now lighted tents. A few may 

go farther for a last look round the horses, or to rouse some drowsy 
sais for a forgotten injunction ; but in half an hour the little camp 
is wrapped in slumber and silence, save for the thousand indefinite 
voices that never cease throughout the tropic night. 

As the first cool, grey presage of dawn, however, illumines the 
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eastern sky, saises begin to stir, to rub down and saddle horses, 
the khansama soon gets his al fresco kitchen fire aglow, and anon 
khitmatgars are bearing the early tea and eggs to tent doors which 
have been open all night to catch the fitful breeze. A general 
bustle ensues of dressing, booting, spurring, indoors and out of 
doors, until within a bare half-hour saddled steeds are standing 
hard by and riders making ready to mount. As the little cavalcade 
of horsemen, followed by a string of saises with spare mounts and 
spears, quits the camp, a fiery golden sun slides swiftly above the 
horizon’s rim, and with one scorching glare seems to absorb the only 
fluttering breath of coolness that had redeemed the last hour of 
a hot-weather night. 

A quarter of an hour’s leisurely hacking brings the riders to 
a sandy open space in the high, dense jhow jungle, where Partab 
(the Tent Club shikari), on his bony tat (country pony), is mar- 
shalling his couple of hundred coolie beaters, collected in the 
locality the day before. A stene’s throw apart the three elephants, 
with their burdens of breakfast and drinks finally adjusted, are 
flapping their ears and shuffling their feet in ungainly and monu- 
mental patience. At the expense of a volume of vociferation and 
some complicated abuse, the beaters are at last distributed in a long, 
undulating line covering a mile or so of ground, the centre and 
extremities of which are marked by tattered flags, visible above the 
feathery grass, while two or three mounted policemen, in vivid red 
turbans, assist in maintaining order and direction. 

The elephants take up their posts behind the line, right, left, 
and centre, and the twelve spears, in three groups of four each, move 
to corresponding points in front. In each group one sportsman 
of experience and reputation is mutually chosen to direct the party, 
to decide whether a boar be worthy game or no, and if so to give 
the order to ride which should ensure reasonable law to the quarry 
and an equal start to all his pursuers. The first beat is a mile- 
broad strip of high grass and jhow lying along the river bank, 
decided on in consultation with Partab the night before. The 
latter is armed with some sort of obsolete bugle, whence, when he 
is satisfied that all are in position, he produces a weird and wailing 
blast, which is the signal for the beat to begin. Thereupon there 
outbreaks a chorus of uncouth yells, a banging of tom-toms, 
a rattle of staves, and a crash of dry and brittle undergrowth, such 
as, it might be imagined, would scare every living thing for miles. 
But the wild boar is of a temperament not so easily hustled. 
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To take in the panorama of the whole stirring scene there is 

no place for a spectator like a seat on the pad of the centre elephant ; 
and thence, too, should a rider or his horse be incapacitated for 
the day, he may enjoy vicariously, and have a very fair idea of, 
the sport that is toward. There lies, below and before his exalted 
eyes, a shimmering, shifting expanse of waving feathery grasses and 
dazzling yellow sand, broken to the left and front by a silver shaft 
of river, and bounded on the right by a distant belt of dusky 
foliaged mangoes, which marks the higher ground. In the imme- 
diate foreground, and dwindling in perspective on either hand, 
advances the shouting, gesticulating line of beaters, with ebony- 
gleaming bodies and limbs, scant loin-cloths of dirty white or 
salmon-colour, and turbans of any or every hue. And just ahead 
of the line hover, alert and expectant, the compact groups of 
spears, nerve of horse and rider alike astrain, ready for sounder or 
single boar, which may break from any clump or bush to right, 
left, front, or rear. 

The onlooker on the elephant has not long to await an incident. 
The clamour on the left becomes a frenzied yell, and the mahout 
in that quarter is observed standing on the neck of his beast and 
pointing to the front. A few seconds later the little cluster of 
horsemen is on the move, and following what is barely apparent as 
a tipple ahead in the long grass. From a cluster they string into 
single file; anon the leader shoots to the front, and the others 
break in a new direction. A horse and rider go down, and the 
former alone pursues the others aimlessly. The riders grow smaller 
in the distance, disappear in a fold of ground, and reappear at 
wider intervals. Again, however, they draw together, wheel, and 
gallop in a more circumscribed area, and are last seen almost 
stationary on the sky-line. The pig is lost or killed, and saises are 
hastening hot-foot to the spot. 

Meanwhile the other groups have not been idle. In front of 
the centre a large sounder has gone away, out of which one small, 
but active, boar is deemed rideable, is separated from the rest, and 
is giving his pursuers a good straight gallop. The right party, too, 
has given brief chase to some scarcely seen pig of sorts, who broke 
back, bowled over a beater, and then apparently—to judge from 
her abandonment—proved to be a sow. The line is halted awhile 
to await the return of the horsemen, and a dusky peasant from 
a neighbouring patch throws up a vivid green water-melon to 
the sahib on the elephant. The icy, luscious coolness within is 
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something of a revelation after the hands have touched the scorching 
rind. At last the spears resume their posts, the line moves on, and 
the game continues until an open strip brings the first drive to an 
end, and the beaters are reshuffled for another deal. 

So the morning wears away, until by 10 a.m. the sun is already 
high in the heavens, and the end of the third beat brings the com- 
pany to a cluster of herdsmen’s huts and an oasis of shade under 
a solitary pipal tree. The elephants yield up their loads of good 
things, the cook gets to work, and in half an hour presents a meal 
which few can fail to do justice to. Sausages, chops, ham and 
eggs, and other tinned delicacies disappear with rare rapidity, 
washed down with copious libations of tea, beer, pegs, or other 
sparkling waters. During the heat of the day ensues an interval 
of well-earned lassitude, smoke, and somnolence, with a dilatory 
review of the morning’s work. Seven pigs have been ridden—four 
lost, and three killed ; there have been two good charges, one horse 
rather badly gashed, one collar-bone broken, and two or three other 
uneventful falls. 

Soon after midday a move is made for the resumption of sport. 
Three beats still remain to be worked, in which, it is expected, 
several boars, disturbed in the course of the morning, have taken 
refuge. Should now our idle spectator of the forenoon desire to 
see at closer hand the actual riding, spearing, and dauntless death 
of a good grey boar, and to realise something of the lust of pursuit, 
the certainty of risk, and the triumph of a good ‘ first spear,’ he 
must needs take his place in one of the groups that are again muster- 
ing in front of the line, and do his best to lead, or at least to live 
with, his three compeers, all equally resolute to be foremost. 

He may be, then, one of the party on the right of the now 
advancing line, which is composed of Barrow, Massey, Turner, and 
Mayne, the latter in control. They have traversed half a mile 
with eyes and ears alert, and have already seen the centre group 
tailing out in pursuit before their own time for energy and action 
comes. At last, however, there is a rustle and a crash in a dense 
clump to the rear, a crescendo clamour from the coolies nearest the 
spot, a gruff ‘ Woof-Woof, with some shriller squeals, and some 
half-dozen dusky forms scuttle away to the right. But Mayne 
holds up his hand, and, even as horses are taken by the head and 
spears shifted to the proper balance, it becomes apparent to all 
that the fugitives are but a hoary old sow and a litter of half-grown 
youngsters. 
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The disappointment, however, has scarcely time to rankle ere 
a more worthy victim ostentatiously presents himself. Twenty 
yards ahead the jhow parts to disclose a grim grey boar of un- 
deniable proportions, who for one moment faces fearlessly the 
disturbers of his fastness, the next, with contemptuous grunt, 
whisks round like a cat, and lurches away to the front. Mayne, 
with uplifted arm, enforces a moment’s law, and then, with a 
sonorous ‘ R-r-r-ride,’ launches his little party all abreast after the 
fast disappearing quarry. His track is, however, as unmistakable 
as the crash of his headlong course. 

Were this a time to philosophise it might, perhaps, be reflected 
that the boar makes more noise going through cover than any wild 
animal of the jungle—possibly for the reason that he fears neither 
man nor beast and disdains concealment. Even when undis- 
turbed, he may often be heard moving or routing quite half a mile 
away. 

Turner on a racing Arab creeps to the front and leads, closely 
followed by Mayne on a striding but clumsy Waler; while Massey 
and Barrow, on ponies, are racing neck-and-neck a length behind. 
But the race is not always to the fleetest, and the latter’s turn may 
come at any moment. The pig begins to feel he must exert himself, 
and lays himself out to travel. Hn parenthése, it is an axiom of the 
game that a boar must be hustled off his feet from the very start ; 
otherwise, if allowed to go easy for a bit, and get his second wind, he 
may lead his pursuers many a mile before being overhauled. In the 
present instance Turner begins to close on his tracks ere a quarter 
ofa mile is traversed. He is now five lengths off, then three lengths, 
two lengths, and the pig begins to shorten his stride and to look 
shiftily to right and left ; while Mayne, riding a close second, tries 
to foresee to which side the obvious ‘ jink’ will tend. One length, 
half a length, and Turner is already poising his spear, when, with 
a single sullen ‘ Woof’ and sheer rectangular dodge, the boar is 
off on a new line to the right. 

Turner shoots to the front perforce, but Mayne has his horse 
collected for the emergency, and now leads the chase in the new 
direction with little loss of ground. Barrow and Massey are close 
behind, and ere long Turner, too, is racing on the flank to recover 
his lost position. Mayne is soon only a length from the pig, and 
the latter is visibly labouring when a welcome refuge appears 
almost under his feet. Deep cut among the high waving grasses, 
barely a stride ahead, opens a yawning, if not very wide, dry nullah, 
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right athwart the line. The boar is into and down it like a flash; 
while Mayne cannot check his headstrong horse, who clears it in 
his stride. Barrow and Massey jump into the nullah, and follow 
the pig down it, while Turner gallops along the near bank to head 
him off, and Mayne has already pulled round and closed in along the 
far side. 

Barrow and Massey are now pressing him in the nullah, where 
there is only room to ride in single file, while Mayne and Turner are 
almost abreast, and above him, on either flank. Suddenly, when 
only a yard clear of Barrow’s spear, he whisks to the right, charges 
one of the steep banks of shifting, slippery sand, and is off to the 
front again, under the very tail of Mayne’s horse. Massey goes 
whole-heartedly for the same place, but his horse falls back; 
Barrow negotiates it further on, but with loss of time and ground, 
and Turner pops in and out level with the latter. Mayne has got 
a good lead now, and in the course of the next quarter-mile is 
creeping closer and pressing the pig hard. 

But what instinct is it that impels the latter to quicken his 
stride, to toss his head hopefully, and to call up a spurt of new 
confidence. The tangle of grass and jhow thins to the front of 
pursued and pursuer, and the latter sees, in a flash, a rapid fall of 
ground, a sheer drop to a shimmer of water, and, beyond, a gentle 
slope of golden sand. It looks a 12-foot fall into presumably 
deep water ; but little recks the pig of that. His impetus carries 
him 20 feet from the bank ; in another second he is on the surface 
and striking out for the opposite, shelving shore. 

‘The Kamri!’ shouts Mayne over his shoulder to Barrow and 
Turner, thundering behind. ‘ Pull to the right!’ He points to 
a probable ford, but means to follow the pig himself, if his horse 
is of a like mind. That quadruped, however, seeing the drop and 
the water, digs his toes into the ground and props dispassionately. 
Nevertheless, he is open to persuasion, and is shortly induced to 
slither over the edge. But the boar has gained by his dauntless 
leap. 

The waters swirl up to Mayne’s shoulders and the big horse’s 
ears; but in a few strokes they find bottom, and are splashing 
through the shallows in the wake of the pig, who, having had 
farther to swim, has not profited as much as at first appeared. They 
are away again on ¢erra firma as Barrow and Turner flounder, girth- 
deep, through a ford a hundred yards lower down, and are soon 
closing in on the right flank. Massey or his horse must have 
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come to grief in their fall at the last nullah, as they are not in 
sight. 

The boar is now beginning to realise that with such relentless 
and determined foes neither his speed, activity, cunning, nor 
knowledge of the ground will save his skin. He is blowing, lurching, 
and going in shifty zigzags ; while the Waler is now well in hand, 
and his rider is only awaiting a favourable moment to call on him 
for a final rush. The moment appears to have come, the spear is 
levelled for a purposeful thrust, and the good horse answers to 
hand and knee; but even as the keen blade pierces and enters 
three inches into his flank the boar wriggles aside from the stinging 
steel and postpones the fatal moment. 

It is not a disabling blow, as Mayne realises only too well ; still, 
it is enough to swear by, and the sight of blood trickling from the 
upheaved blade and the barely triumphant shout of ‘ Spear’ which 
reaches them are enough to seal the generous disappointment of 
the others. It is not enough, however, to do more than rouse all 
the fire and fury of the dauntless beast without much weakening 
his forces ; it evokes, too, a fell determination not to be speared 
again without playing a card or counterstroke of his own. 

At the touch of the spear he has swerved to the right, almost 
in the path of Turner and Barrow, who press determinedly in his 
tracks, the former leading. For a time he travels in short, jerky 
zigzags, which foil any attempt to close, while fiery, vicious eyes 
are cast backwards on his pursuers. Then, with sudden angry 
impulse, he jinks sharp to the left, wheels again, and launches him- 
self on the near flank of Turner’s Arab like a flash of grey fury. 
Before horse or spear can be turned to stem his onslaught he is 
all among the horse’s legs, cutting, gashing, and working his wicked 
will wholesale with cruel upward-thrusting tushes. The Arab lashes 
out and plunges, but finally comes down on his knees, and Turner 
must fain dismount, while the boar is away again, with a new 
purpose, to meet in full career Barrow, who is sailing down on him, 
spear in rest. Neither flinches a hair’s-breadth from the course, 
and the spear pierces the boar’s chest with deadly accuracy ; but 
the stout bamboo haft shivers to splinters in Barrow’s grip, and 
he himself, from the impetus and shock, totters, overbalances, 
and falls almost on the top of the pig, who, however, now with- 
draws a pace or two from the wreckage, shaking his head and 
wildly gnawing on the broken spear-stem. 

The situation is now this; two dismounted men, one of them 
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weaponless; one horse badly gashed, and pouring blood from 
drooping, quivering haunches, the other careering loose, fifty yards 
away, after tearing himself free from the charge and the fall. 
Facing these is a mortally wounded but very infuriated boar, 
stamping and gnashing his teeth in impotent fury, willing to charge 
to the death on Turner’s spear were he not hampered by the 
protruding, broken weapon in his own brave breast. 

Long as the latter incident has taken to narrate, the time 
occupied had been no more than sufficient for Mayne to pull round 
his straining horse after the first inconclusive thrust, to get him 
going in the new direction, and to bear down full sail on the latest 
development of the situation. The boar sees him coming, with 
last undaunted effort faces his new assailant, and staggers a few 
paces to the charge; but the spear-point catches him fair behind 
the shoulder, transfixes, and pins him to the ground. He totters 
over on his side with a last sullen snort of disdain, and even as his 
life-blood stains the sand seems to cast a last look of implacable 
hatred and defiance on his vanquishers. 

A plucky brute and a worthy antagonist, as all are fain to 
admit ; but Turner’s attention is distracted by his bleeding and 
failing horse, and a sais, coming up in the marvellous way they do, 
is despoiled of his turban to improvise bandages. As a matter of 
fact, the good steed has to stand on the spot for over a week, 
solicitously attended on, before he can hobble into his stable in 
cantonments. 

Then the line of beaters is sighted a mile away on the horizon, 
and the little party slowly retrace their steps to their original post, 
picking up Massey on the way, who is leading alamed pony. Turner’s 
sais has been left with his wounded charge, and Mayne’s with the 
carcase, until such time as the latter can he carried into camp by 
coolies, where it will furnish a gorgeous repast for all the company 
of horse-attendants. The jaws and tushes only, or perhaps the whole 
head, will be taken to the bungalow of the fortunate gainer of first 
spear, and perhaps, in the hereafter, combine to form some prized 
trophy. 

And so speeds the afternoon, with varying fortune to man or 
beast, until, as the shadows of the long grass or an occasional 
gaunt babul tree begin to lengthen, the company approaches a 
well-defined line of trees which border a road to cantonments. Here 
are awaiting all the miscellaneous conveyances which will convey 
our sportsmen back once more to bungalow, bath, and dinner, to 
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regiment, battery or courthouse—to all the familiar surroundings 
which go to make up the daily round, the common task. 

It is but a vague and shadowy outline of such a day’s enter- 
prise as may befall, once a week at least during the hot weather, 
at any cantonment in the North-West Provinces or many other 
districts of India. Many such scenes must rise, vivid and enduring, 
in the memory when two or three are gathered together to discuss 
old times, when—when, 

with the friends that death has spared, 
When youth’s wild course is run, 


We tell of the chases we have shared 
And the tushes we have won. 


Venour Davipson. 











REPRINTS AND THEIR READERS. 


NOTHING is more encouraging about books to-day than the great 
and ever-increasing demand for reprints of those which may be 
termed the classics—our own masterpieces and the famous works 
of other countries. 

The question is often asked, What is a classic? Perhaps no 
better definition has been given than Sainte-Beuve’s. He defines 
a classic as the work of ‘ an old author, canonised by admiration, 
and an authority in his particular style.’ The authors of whom 
this may be said are to be found among all nationalities. Their 
influence, and the appreciation of them, are prescribed by no 
geographical limit nor technicality of language. In all civilised 
countries they form a bond of union among the learned and cul- 
tured ; they federate the intellect of the world. 

It is from these classics that most of the multitude of cheap 
reprints, issued during the past few years, have been drawn. If, 
by reason of their cheapness, a tithe of them are read, then their 
influence must be very great, and one that bodes well for the 
disposition of the masses towards literature. 

Judging from an experience of over forty years there can be 
little doubt, that among books of a solid character, more are being 
sought after now than was the case some years ago. This is 
probably due to the wider and more systematic character of our 
education, and also to the greater leisure which nearly all classes 
enjoy. It is not to be forgotten that there were reprints and 
popular series years ago, although only in our day has the reprint, 
of which they were the advance guard, come into its kingdom. 

About the middle of the last century especially, libraries and 
series were greatly in vogue. They were not always confined to 
the re-issue of previously published books, but consisted also of 
original works written for the purpose. Of fiction the libraries 
were numerous. For example, there was the Parlour Library, 
which contained about three hundred novels by such writers as 
G. P. R. James, Mary Howitt, Mrs. 8. C. Hall, the Banim Brothers, 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton, William Carleton, and others. The Railway 
Library consisted of some fifteen hundred volumes, to which 
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writers like Bulwer Lytton, Harrison Ainsworth, Mrs. Grey, Miss 
Porter, and James Grant contributed. Again, there was Bentley’s 
series of Standard Novels and Romances, the publication of which 
meant an outlay of nearly £100,000. It contained works by 
Theodore Hook, James Morier, W. H. Maxwell, Miss Ferrier, Leigh 
Hunt, Mrs. Inchbald, W. Godwin, and Mrs. Trollope. Somewhat 
more serious in character were the Family Library, in eighty 
volumes, the Home and Colonial Library, and Readings for the 
Rail, all published by John Murray. 

But libraries dealing with religious literature were perhaps the 
most numerous. Such issues as the Encyclopedia Metropolitana 
and Lardner’s Cabinet of Science, with others of a similar character, 
appealed to a particular class. The strictly classic libraries were 
in a minority as compared with those containing works of a general 
character. Among the most popular classical libraries were Dove’s, 
Walker’s, in eighty volumes, Suttaby’s, Sharpe’s British Classics, 
noted for the beauty of their illustrations, and Tilt’s Miniature 
Classics. These all contained most of the books that are reproduced 
in the various libraries of to-day. 

The largest and best selling libraries of the past were those 
issued by Henry George Bohn. The first of them, the Standard 
Library, was commenced in 1846, and, by-and-by, some fifteen 
different libraries became associated with Bohn’s name. His 
greatest success was his issue of classical translations, which were 
helpful as ‘ cribs’ to the student. The Bohn libraries were sold in 
1864 to Messrs. G. Bell & Sons for the large sum of £35,000, the 
stock consisting of half a million volumes. 

There were also many popular libraries issued by Charles 
Knight, John Chapman, John Cassell, W. and R. Chambers, and 
others. 

Changes have come in the book world, and the present large 
output of good, wholesome, cheap literature has to some extent 
superseded the old libraries. Where, even, is the ‘ shilling shocker’ 
of a few years ago? The sixpenny reprint is all the fashion, and 
it is having enormous sales. 

The coming of the sixpenny novel has considerably affected the 
sale of sixpenny magazines. People evidently prefer a complete 
story to a collection of articles, however readable. Most of our 
popular books have been reprinted at sixpence ; over a thousand 
such issues are just now in circulation. These are chiefly bought 
by summer travellers, for they cost little and can be thrown away 
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when done with. If a limited number of any ‘ sixpenny ’ is issued 
and allowed to go ‘ out of print,’ it frequently acts as an adver. 
tisement for the better editions, which are always kept in print, 
Here, then, we see the people being led to higher things in litera- 
ture. 

A striking development in ‘ sixpennies’ has been the reprinting 
by the Rationalist Press of controversial and scientific works, Of 
Professor Haeckel’s ‘ Riddle of the Universe’ over 100,000 copies 
have been sold, and for such works as Herbert Spencer’s ‘ Educa- 
tion,’ Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species,’ Mill ‘On Liberty,’ Sir Leslie 
Stephen’s ‘An Agnostic’s Apology,’ and Professor Huxley’s ‘ Lec- 
tures and Essays’ there has been an universal demand. In fact, 
nearly 1,000,000 copies of this ‘ Rationalist’ class of literature 
have been sold. These have been replied to by sixpenny editions 
of religious and orthodox books, but their sales, so far as can be 
judged, have been small in comparison. The ‘ Rationalist’ re- 
prints circulate greatly through working-men’s clubs in the North 
of England, and are read by many thoughtful and intelligent 
youngmen. What the effect of their influence will be it is impossible 
to say. To all serious-minded and thoughtful people that will 
appear a problem fraught with possibilities for good or evil. 

The question has often been asked, Is the sixpenny reprint 
come to stay, or is it only a phase of bookselling which in a short 
time will pass away ? This can be answered in the affirmative, as 
undoubtedly its popularity is assured. About twenty-five years 
ago there was an attempt to establish a series of sixpenny reprints, 
and many popular works were issued in this form. It was, how- 
ever, doomed to failure on account of the quarto size in which the 
books were produced. The present prevailing size, a large octavo, 
is much more suitable for general readers, and its utility can be 
judged by all who travel by rail, train, or omnibus. Here you 
will find them in the hands of girls, and men who do not care for 
the newspaper, going and returning from the city, and for railway 
readers the sixpenny edition has entirely taken the place of the 
picture-boarded novel so popular half a century ago. 

Its popularity is not surprising, as in these reprints of fiction 
the literary value is far greater than many of the new novels issued 
in a more expensive form. For a work to appear as a sixpenny 
reprint shows unmistakably that through one factor or another it 
has a claim upon the appreciation of the public. If by this cheap- 
ness a taste is produced and fostered for better literature among 
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a class hitherto only partially touched, but in which there is often 
much intelligence and thought, then not only will the community 
be benefited, but it will be a gratifying result to all who are engaged 
in producing our literature. 

Here let us pass from the sixpenny reprints to the dainty and 
more permanent reprint at a higher price. First, a distinct falling 
off is noticeable in the re-issue of religious books. Exception has, 
however, to be made in the case of such classics as Thomas a 
Kempis’s ‘Imitation of Christ,’ St. Augustine’s ‘ Confessions,’ the 
‘Thoughts ’ of Marcus Aurelius, and other works of a cosmopolitan 
religious character. 

The real triumph of the classics in a handsome ‘ get-up’ may 
be said to have commenced some ten years ago by the issue of the 
Temple Shakespeare. Mr. Sidney Lee, in his life of Shakespeare, 
remarks that : ‘ From the accession of Queen Anne to the present 
day, the tide of Shakespeare’s reputation, both on the stage and 
among critics, has flowed onward almost uninterruptedly.’ He 
might have added that the issue of editions of his plays has also 
flowed on in the same satisfactory manner. Apparently we have 
reached high-water mark in the variety of the editions of Shake- 
speare’s works. Anyhow, their sale and the appreciation of them, 
both by students and the public, were never greater than they 
are to-day. 

The Temple Shakespeare, which was begun in 1894, has had a 
quite remarkable sale. It has been made known that annually it 
sells to the number of 250,000 volumes, while it has had a great 
success in America, and some 100,000 volumes are sent there 
every year. The success of the Temple Shakespeare has encouraged 
others to go and do likewise. There have been editions in the 
most varied styles and at all prices, from the facsimile reprint of 
the first Four Folios to the ‘ Ellen Terry Midget Edition,’ in forty 
volumes. The publishers of this edition recently received an order 
for 10,000 volumes—a fact which shows the marvellous vitality of 
England’s greatest classic. Further Shakespeare editions—some 
seventeen of them—are either just completed or in course of issue, 
several of them running to forty volumes. Here are the titles of 
a number: ‘The Hampstead Edition,’ ‘The Chiswick Edition,’ 
‘The Arden,’ ‘ The Little Quarto,’ ‘ The Waistcoat Pocket Edition,’ 
‘The Bijou,’ ‘ The Pocket-Book Classics,’ ‘ The Red-Letter Library,’ 
‘The National Library Edition,’ ‘ The Stratford Town Edition ’— 
of which fifteen copies are being printed on vellum at one hundred 
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guineas each—‘ The Stage,’ ‘ The Oxford Miniature,’ ‘ The Favourite 
Classics,’ ‘The Universal Library Edition,’ ‘The Thin Paper 
Classics,’ ‘The Old English Spelling Edition,’ and ‘ The Variorum 
Edition.’ 

Such a collection of new Shakespeares in the early years of the 

twentieth century is an event of which Englishmen may justly be 

* proud. It is somewhat strange that the century should open with 
a great depression in the issue and sale of general poetry, while the 
two authors now commanding the greatest sales are both poets, 
Shakespeare and the Persian, Omar Khayyim. Is all the love of 
poetry going out to them, to the hurt of our modern as well as our 
minor poets? It is an unsettling thought ! 

When the balance of the first edition of FitzGerald’s ‘ Omar’ 
was presented by him to Mr. Quaritch and sold for a penny a copy, 
its fortune was made, as we see in the fact that about thirty different 
editions are now on the market, FitzGerald’s first rendering of the 
*‘Rubdiyat’ being, of course, out of copyright. Whether it be the 
spirit of Omar or the rhythmic rendering of FitzGerald that has 
taken hold of the English-speaking people, the fact remains that 
the popularity of this book is greater than ever it was. It appeals 
to the great public who can pay only one penny, as well as to 
those who can afford a more costly and artistic edition. The 
literary cult which exists to interpret Omar, and keep his memory 
green, has undoubtedly done much to stimulate and increase his 
popularity. As Mr. T. B. Aldrich writes : 

Sultan and Slave alike have gone their way 
With Bahram Gur, but whither none may say ; 


Yet he who charmed the wise at Naishapur 
Scven centuries since, still charms the wise to-day. 


Coming to the sale of the various libraries or series, and dealing 
first with the older classics, Dante stands out as by far the most 
popular. In the Temple Classics, which series was commenced in 
1896, and now consists of nearly 200 different volumes, 20,000 
volumes of Dante have been sold. Homer’s ‘ Iliad ’ and ‘ Odyssey ” 
are always in great demand ; so are ‘ Livy,” ‘ Horace,’ ‘ Xenophon,’ 
and many other works by the ancient classical writers. 

Nevertheless, it is our English classics that are most drawn 
upon for reprints in these days. Reprints of essays are very 
popular, those of Bacon being most in demand. Within the past 
few months fourteen different editions of ‘Bacon’ have been 
published. No one has attempted, so far, to claim that these 
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essays were written by Shakespeare, and we can rejoice that the 
memory of two great writers is ever kept in our mind by the mere 
sale of their works. Of the older English classics the most popular 
are Browne’s ‘ Religio Medici’ and Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
of which some forty editions are in circulation. The lofty music 
of George Herbert’s ‘The Temple’ finds an echo in most series, 
alongside Izaak Walton’s ‘Compleat Angler,’ Gilbert White’s 
‘History of Selborne,’ More’s ‘ Utopia,’ and Hobbes’s ‘ Leviathan.’ 
Taking the more modern English writers, we find that the charming 
and fascinating prose of Charles Lamb stands out prominently, 
but Emerson, Carlyle, and Hazlitt have many admirers. 

It is gratifying to find that what may be termed classical fiction 
takes a good place in the sale of reproductions. ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 
‘The Swiss Family Robinson,’ and the fairy tales of Grimm and 
Andersen maintain a foremost position in the hearts of youth. 
The classic novel, pure and simple, which is reprinted more than 
any other is Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ Since the 
sale of the MS. to ‘ Old Newbery’ for £60, it must have been re- 
printed thousands of times, and it is more bought, if not more 
read, now than when it was first published. There are now some 
thirty different editions of Jane Austen’s novels, and Miss Mitford’s 
‘Our Village’ is also very popular. Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Cranford,’ 
with its artistic and literary setting of old-world life, has still a 
charm and fascination for every English man and woman. In the 
Temple Classics 30,000 copies of this book have been sold since 
1896, and it is still one of the most assured volumes in any series 
of reprints. The works of Fielding and Smollett in an edited 
form are usually successful, but ‘ Jane Eyre,’ ‘ Adam Bede,’ ‘ West- 
ward Ho!’ and ‘John Halifax’ are to be had in some thirty different 
editions—a fact that speaks eloquently for itself. Scott, Thackeray, 
and Dickens are successful whenever reprinted. It is interesting 
to note that when a popular book like ‘Tom Brown’s School Days’ 
or ‘Kast Lynne’ runs out of copyright, there are a number of 
publishers ready with editions to place upon the market. Not 
unfrequently a score of different editions are simultaneously issued. 

It belongs to the subject of reprints to note an extraordinary 
edition of Dickens which has its origin in America. Sumptuous is 
scarcely the word for it. Copies have been imported into England, 
but necessarily their sale has not been very great. There are 
really two editions, the first, the ‘St. Dunstan’s,’ for millionaires 
only. It consists of 130 volumes, and sells for £26,000. Only 
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fifteen copies are being printed—on vellum throughout. The 
other edition is ‘The Autograph,’ in fifty-six volumes, selling for 
£336. No author has ever had such a monument erected to his 
memory as is implied in these magnificent volumes. 

A notable fact in regard to reprints is the charm and daintiness 
with which many are produced. Those printed on the Oxford 
India paper, and other thin papers, are handy for the pocket, 
take up little room on the shelf, and have good type. Thin paper 
pocket editions of Sir Walter Scott, George Eliot, Thackeray, and 
Dickens have had large sales. It may be questioned, however, 
whether this is not a passing phase. Being attractively produced, 
they have, in any case, greatly assisted in adding to the popularity 
of various authors. For one to be included in them shows that his 
or her works have come to take a place among the English litera- 
ture which the nation considers worth preserving. 

Moreover, there is another important point connected with all 
these pocket reprints. They appeal, by their tastefulness, to 
people other than the good reader, for undoubtedly certain buyers 
are attracted by the binding, by the type, by the illustrations, or 
by some originality. If only you can reach a section of the public 
hitherto untouched, a great number of readers will be found. 

In most reprints attention is given to the soundness of the 
text. This is occasionally a difficult matter. With the works of 
some of our older masters it is not easy to give an unabridged text 
without offending the susceptibilities of readers. But judicious 
editing usually gets rid of this problem, as well as of that of the 
obstacle involved in the old method of spelling. There is always 
a small public who will have unexpurgated editions, usually scholars 
or students. 

A feature of the ‘ reprint revival,’ as it has been termed, is the 
revival also of the private press. Since the invention of movable 
type, the art of printing has proved a fascinating study and pastime 
for the cultured and learned. In the fifteenth century, especially 
in France, printing-presses were set up in monasteries and private 
houses, and many of the Greek and Latin classics then produced 
were beautiful specimens of typography. In this country one of 
the most noted private presses was that established, in 1757, by 
Horace Walpole at Strawberry Hill. It went on for forty years, 
and although no works of great literary importance were issued 
from it, yet many of its issues were largely sold through the book- 
sellers. 
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The ways of the bookseller in the eighteenth century were 
much the same as the ways of his successors in the twentieth, as 
is noted in one of Walpole’s letters written to John Chute in 1757 : 
‘The London bookseller plays me all manner of tricks. If I do 
not allow them ridiculous profits they will do nothing to promote 
the sale, and when I do, they buy up the impression and sell it at an 
advanced price before my face.’ Surely history here repeats itself. 

From that period onwards there has been a certain ebb and 
flow in this pleasurable occupation—the private printing-press. 
A far-reaching departure was made when the Kelmscott Press 
came into existence in 1890, under the supervision of William 
Morris, who designed the type, ornamental letters, and borders. 
In all, fifty-three volumes were issued from the Kelmscott Press, 
including the monumental specimens of typography in the ‘ Chaucer’ 
and ‘ Spenser.’ 

The Vale Press and that of ‘The Sign of the Dial’ followed. 
They were directed by Messrs. Hacon and Ricketts, and their output 
consisted chiefly of limited editions of the works of our old authors. 
Thus there were selections from John Milton, Sir John Suckling, 
Michael Drayton, William Blake, Henry Vaughan, Shelley, Keats, 
and others. The editions consisted usually of about 200 copies, 
which were quickly sold, frequently at a considerable advance in 
price. 

The Doves Press, under the management of Mr. T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson, also produced some admirably printed books, including 
a sumptuous edition of the Authorised Version of the Bible. The 
Essex House Press, under the guidance of Mr. C. R. Ashbee, has 
also issued an edition of the English Bible, King Edward VII.’s 
Prayer-book, and many other works of great literary value. The 
high aim of the numerous presses now or recently in existence 
has been the reproduction of works really valuable to the student 
or the book-lover. Bearing that in mind, the following list of the 
more important may be of interest: The Chiswick Press, The 
Daniel Press, The Astolat Press, The Eragny Press, the Sign of 
the Rose, The Caradox Press, and the Pear-tree Press. Including 
the personal trading and private presses, we have to-day at least 
fifty different typographical establishments in existence, which 
shows that there is no lack of appreciation for the masterpieces 
of English literature when these are well edited and tastefully 
produced. 

JOSEPH SHAYLOR. 
VOL, XVIII.—NO. 105, N.S. 3o 
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Ir that is at all true that one is for ever hearing, the next decade 
or two will witness the extinction of a certain sort of men once 
common enough in agricultural places. Nor is it what one hears 
only that gives probability to the surmise. The conditions that 
formed the character of the men referred to are changing so mate- 
rially as to make it unlikely that the old product of them should 
persist unaltered. Unsettled by education and by the influence of 
churches and chapels, minds that would have gone empty and 
souls that would have starved half a century ago are being excited 
to ambitious dreams. Thus, from within, the push of new-felt 
needs is disturbing the outward life of the village. Meanwhile, 
from without, unwonted circumstances are enforcing from the 
villager a change in his attitude and manners. It is impossible 
to estimate the power exerted in this direction by the newspaper 
alone. Owing to the newspaper, a man is no longer answerable 
for his behaviour solely to his own small parish ; he is under the 
eyes of a greater world. And if public opinion protects him from 
much wrong, it requires of him observances that his grandfather 
never dreamt of, and would have laughed to scorn if he had heard 
of them. 

Then, too, a sort of culture has come out into the country to 
live, with what are colloquially styled ‘ residential people.’ And 
where these are, the sanitary officer makes his appearance, the 
policeman becomes necessary, the public-house must preserve its 
decorum. Some villages are even lighted at night, by oil lamps 
or gas. Vice may skulk about, but there is no rowdy fun. All 
is staid, sensible, apparently innocent, tolerably quiet. The Insti- 
tute is a refuge from evil; the night-school seems to open a door, 
if not to worthier life, at least to easier and better-paid work than 
could have been hoped for by villagers in those times when the 
men I am thinking of were young. 

Anyone who knows men of the older type will realise at once 
how unlike all this their early environment must have been. You 
hear a difference, somehow, in the hard-toned twang of their 
speech ; you see it in the expression of their faces. The things 
they say are not modern, There is an obstinate self-reliance, an 
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immovable conservatism, about their bearing, all indicative of years 
that have gone by. For they are men who grew up not overawed 
by the policeman ; and who learnt, therefore, to observe a rugged 
orderliness and justice of their own. As in their days there were 
no other employments than the open-air ones, they are weathered 
and hardened, and indifferent to discomfort. Sunshine and rain, 
snow and bitter wind and frost have set a stamp upon them; and 
their eyes are the eyes of men who know what night is, and have 
found the stars sufficient, without gas-lamps. They have nothing 
to do with the village Institute; it seems to them a namby-pamby 
asylum for weaklings. They are habitués of the public-house. 
Conscious they are, too, or partly conscious, of their own ingrained 
force. ‘ You never hardly sees any boys now like you used to,’ 
one of them remarked to me; ‘not strong, lusty chaps, same 
as when I was a nipper. ‘Twas the livin’ we used to get,’ he 
explained, and referred to his own boyhood in a farm-house, with 
no tea or confectioneries, but ale and fat baconin plenty. There! 
he’d seen the ‘ bacon shiver at ’n when ’twas put down on the table, 
twas so fat.’ 

Here in this Surrey village one might as yet discover a dozen 
or so of men who were moulded by these simpler conditions. 
Towards the younger breed of villager they maintain a careless and 
rather contemptuous indifference, but amongst themselves there 
subsists an admirable comradeship. And their cheerfulness— 
source of much natural urbanity in them—is quite astonishing. 
No fear of real old age, full of fear as one might think it, ever 
seems to disturb their present equanimity. 

Sturdy and straight-backed—that is the character of them 
spiritually. It was also physically the character of one who came 
asking for me one morning—shall I confess it ?—long before I 
was out of bed. He came a second time, when breakfast was 
finishing, whose remains suggested to my raw conscience a 
reproachful contrast with the bread and margarine on which he 
had probably begun the day. With a mumbled ‘Good mornin’’ 
he entered, a gaunt old figure, and stiffly sat down in the chair 
offered him. Then, vouchsafing only ‘I’ve had a bit o’ bad luck,’ 
he began to fumble patiently in an inner pocket of his coat, while 
I observed the sort of man he looked with his hat off. The strong, 
oval face, that nature had designed to look lofty-souled and clever, 
had one predominant expression—an expression of mild patience 
in great fatigue. It was the pale and rheumy eyes that did it, 
35—2 
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His lips, firmly closed over shrunken gums, looked stubborn ; and 


so did his chin, that needed shaving; while a touch of ferocity sel 
was added by the grizzled moustache, clipped short en brosse. it | 
But neither ferocity nor stubbornness could carry it over the rat 
fatigue and mildness of his eyes, Observing him as he still 
fumbled in his pocket (his hand shook with palsy), you could see se 
that he was not a reasonable man; because a reasonable man di 
would long ago have been convinced that it was no good to ap 
struggle on any longer against hardship and age ; whereas it has hu 
never entered old Frank’s head to do anything else but ‘keep a to 
straight upper lip,’ and go on. be 
He found what he was seeking for, and silently handed it to pc 
me—an unsealed ‘official’ envelope. I drew out the document it 
it contained, and read: ‘The bearer (and it gave his full name) be 
has had the misfortune to lose a valuable sow with a litter of je 
young pigs. He will be grateful for assistance towards making tl 
good the loss.’ Then followed a list of donations, against the 
signatures of contributors, beginning—as these things invariably fc 
do—with the vicar’s five shillings, and tailing off with the equally B 
invariable sixpences and threepences of working-class sympathisers. tl 
A subscription of this kind, known in West Surrey as a ‘swim,’ is 
one of the accepted methods of meeting a ‘ bit o’ bad luck’; and c 
of course it was with the hope that I would like to be in the ‘swim’ ! 
that the old man had come to me. But he handed over the a 
document in dignified silence, too proud to add a word that i 


might seem like begging. 8 

When he stood up to go away, ‘I never done anything like t 
this afore,’ he said, in quiet apology. ‘I’ve lost sows, and had t 
bad luck o’ one kind and another, but I always faced it when I was € 
able to work.’ Asked what he estimated his loss at, ‘ Six pounds,’ I 
he answered. ‘I shouldn’t be able to replace it under. She was 
a nice sow, but over-gross. She weighed, I dessay, thirty-six 
stone, and made milk too free.’ Then he repeated that he had 
never before been round to ask for help. Sixty years he had kept 
pigs... 

The length of time surprised me. Sixty years! How old 
was he, then? He was eighty-one, he said. And he had never 
had but three masters, the third of whom he served twenty-one 
years, as hop-ground man. ‘No, I bin very lucky’ (that was his 
expression): ‘never had but these three masters—except now and 
then, when they hadn’t nothin’ for me to do,’ 
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So, convinced that he had enjoyed a lucky life, he took him- 
self off, uncomplaining, straight-backed, and dignified; a type, as 
it seemed to me, of the sort of man who is thought to be going 
rather out of fashion at last. 

That is to say, he was typical of his kind, as they allow them- 
selves to be seen by other classes—unbending, rather taciturn, 
dignified, and simple. Amongst themselves the solemnity dis- 
appears, giving place in normal circumstances to a light-hearted 
humour, which perhaps is the secret of their unflinching attitude 
towards life. For they are imperturbable, like school-boys at the 
bottom of the class, fretted by no difficulties in maintaining their 
position, and entertaining no such hope for the future as to make 
it worth while to refuse present fun. Their very jokes are of the 
boyish kind—practical jokes at someone else’s expense, and their 
jests are the more appreciated by them in proportion as they are 
the more familiar. 

A very characteristic account of a chance meeting of three or 
four of these men may be given here, as related by my old friend 
Bettesworth. By his aid we may see them, as it were, through 
their own eyes. Of the persons mentioned, old Frank is one: he 
has got over the loss of his sow by this time. ‘Old Bridger,’ a 
clean-chinned, grey-whiskered old chap, with red, foxy face and 
small fiery eyes and yet a demure expression, is a Wiltshire man, 
and his somewhat rapid dialect strikes us of West Surrey as 
irresistibly comic. The third, ‘old Nat Hall, need not be de- 
scribed here, nor yet need Bettesworth, who was, of course, one of 
the party. It was on a Saturday evening, and I had overtaken 
the last-named returning to the village from his weekly shopping 
expedition to the town. He was walking very slowly. I accused 
him of being ‘ leg-weary.’ 

‘No,’ he rejoined, ‘I bin takin’ it at my ease, that’s all. I 
come up with old Bridger and old Nat Hall what works for 
So-and-so—yarnin’ together all up the road. Bridger’s a rare 
feller to yarn. He bin down at Cummins’s to-day, mowin’ their 
lawn with a scythe, ’cause ’tis the first time she bin cut. “ Everi 
dwo or dree times” (Bettesworth imitates the Wiltshire speech 
with a great taste for the twang of it)—‘‘ everi dwo or dree times I 
had to stop and sharp up,” he said, “and now th’ll have to stand 
mea drink, Freddi, ’cause I ’en’t got no munni,” he says. ‘ What! 
bin mowin’ and ’en’t hadno beer?” I says. ‘ Yes, I’ve had some 
beer,” he says, “ but I bin to shop an’ spent all my munni,” he 
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says, “so th’ll have to stand me a glass.” He do make me 
laugh! While we was havin’ our drinks, I got at ’n again about 
his white scarlet runners.’ (This was a long-standing joke against 
Mr. Bridger.) ‘‘‘Got any more o’ they white scarlet runners, 
Tom?” I says. ‘ Iss,” he says, ‘I got plenti of ’m, if th’ wants 
any.” ‘You old liar,” Nat says; “ you knows you ’en’t got none.” 
“Iss, I have; ’en’t I, Freddi?” ‘Oh, yes, you have,” I says, 
Laugh! There, I’ve laughed till my sides was sore, listenin’ 
to ’n. Holler, he do, and laugh—always full o’ fun. Old Frank 
come in while we was there. ‘‘ Now thee’ll have to stand old 
Frank a drink, Freddi,” Bridger says. ‘Shall I?” I says: “I 
dunno so much about that. I can’t stand drinks all round.” 
“ That’s all right, Fred,” old Frank says. “You no call to take 
no notice of he. .. .” But Bridger never meant nothing. "Twas 
only his joke. . . . He stood there yarnin’ till at last old Frank 
says, ‘“‘ Now shut up, Tom; you'll make me laugh so I sha’n’t be 
able to stop.”’ 

‘Such yarns he (Bridger) tells! But he bin knocked about 
so; and now when he gits a drop it goes to his head. After he 
left here—he was keeper, don’t ye mind? at Dean’s Park, and hit 
young Temple over the head with his bludgeon that night when 
he mistook ’n fora porcher. Squire Temple said it served his 
son right, but Mrs. Temple carried on about it, and Tom had to 
go. Still, the Squire looked about for ’n, and got ’n a place as 
keeper down the country—oh, a long way off; and while he was 
there he got knocked about terrible. Left for dead, he was, 
where the porchers had hit ’n over the head with a gun butt 
sooner ’n they’d be took. .. . 

‘Oh, I likes to hear him yarn. I kids ’n on. “ Half your 
tales is lies, you knows, Tom,” I says. “Haw!” he hollers, and 
flourishes he’s stick and goes on again, and I keeps kiddin’ of ’n 
on, till it makes me sore with laughin’. We do tease ’n some- 
times. When he got th’ gout in his toe, we pretends to shove up 
again ’n, as if we was goin’ to tread upon it. ‘‘ Hu!” he hollers, 
“Yl smash thi head in with mi stick!” . . . Old David Barrett 
was a terrible one to tease ’n then.’ (This old David, by the 
way, died not many months ago, well over seventy years old.) 
‘He used to roll about, pretendin’ to be drunk, as if he was 
goin’ to bunk into’n. Old Tom ’d holler and swear. “If thee 
comes near I’ll smash thi head in.” But always good-tempered. 
I always liked ’n.’ 
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Of these four, old Frank, as we have seen, was upwards of 
eighty years old, and the other three must have averaged 
seventy. But they walk their two or three miles after a day’s 
work, and drop into their public-house as nonchalantly as though 
they had a long life before them. The tavern is their club, its 
‘fourpenny ’ is their favourite drink: they like their tobacco to be 
strong and their jokes to be obvious. They are not at all refined ; 
but beneath their rugged surface there is a broad good temper, 
there is a spirit of kindliness, that cannot be too much admired. 

There is amongst us—or there was until a few months back, 
when he went into an alms-house at last, and so dropped out of 
the ranks—a man older even than old Frank, who belonged 
partially to this confraternity. His story is overlong to be told 
here ; but, briefly, he was in the Royal Navy, and stationed in the 
Mediterranean sixty odd years ago; and ever since then he has 
been keeping himself and his wife by his steady labour in various 
builders’ yards. A little, dried-up, sideways man he has become 
—has for long been, but indomitably cheerful withal. As he 
plodded daily to and from his work, the young men of the village 
looked upon him with admiration, and jested with him, boasting 
afterwards that in his repartee he was a match for any of them. 
The seniors, too, liked him well; and when it came to his golden 
wedding, some six or seven years ago, some of them celebrated 
the occasion in their own way. Bettesworth, however, shall tell 
the story. It is true, he begins and ends with a digression, but 
I cannot bring myself to cut out irrelevancies so indicative of 
the temper of these men, whose day is going by. 

‘Poor old feller!’ said Bettesworth, ‘I very often meets ’n 
o Saturdays comin’ home. “ Well, Fred,” he says, ‘“ goin’ to 
market again? How’s old Lucy ?” (meaning Bettesworth’s wife). 
“Oh, all right,” I says; “ how’s old Car’line?” But she can’t 
git about no more. . . . We give ’n a present some years ago for 
his golden weddin’. I put up my old hat; “Come on,” I says, 
“Jet’s get up a swim for the old feller for his golden weddin’: he 
won’t never live to see another.” An’ we had a party, an’ he got 
that jolly, and sung! Sung till he was hoarse, he did. But 
I be always one o’ the fust for anything o’ that sort. Many can 
help one. When old Noah Hewitt lost half a sovereign, I says 
“ Let’s have aswim for’n”; andso we did. We gathered, I thinks 
*twas seven and six for ’n, and next day they got some more. 
I’en't sure as in the end they didn’t git more for ’n than what 
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he’d lost. And we didn’t miss it. Many can help one ; and you 
don’t miss they few ha’pence.’ 

To my ears, all this has a ring of primitive simplicity such 
as can hardly hope to survive into modern times. Perhaps the 
quality of it is best defined by negatives. The human nature ex- 
hibited in these doings has not yet learnt to fret about to-morrow, 
nor to lay anxious schemes, nor to value ‘thrift’ above careless 
kindliness. Here, at the base of society, untroubled by any idea 
of rising higher, these men have been content to let their rough 
virtues have play; and so they remain, strong, tranquil, light- 
hearted, kind. 


But now, though strength and tranquillity, gaiety and kind- 
ness, are not going to be dislodged from human nature by any in- 
novations, still this particular manifestation of them may not long 
be with us. As I have said, there is abundant evidence that the 
labouring man of the old school is dying out, not to be replaced. 

In country markets men discuss the matter as if it was quite 
certain. Here is the talk, in my hearing, but not provoked by 
me, of two farmers, themselves hard-working men. ‘I sometimes 
think,’ one says, ‘if I had my health and strength same as I had 
when I was younger, I could go and do as much as any three 
men do now.’ 

The other, who previously had been jocular, became grave, 
and soliloquised piously, ‘ Yes, he have worked—in his time he 
have. No mistake about that.’ And he looked absent-mindedly 
at the roadway, impressed by this sudden recollection of his 
friend’s prowess. 

The first resumed bitterly, ‘It makes me feel—there! reg’lar 
sick to look at ’em now, to see the way the men goes about it.’ 
Upon which the other exclaimed huskily,‘I dunno what it’s 
a-comin’ to, I’m sure. It can’t go on like this. There’ll have to 
be a change somehow.’ His jolly face looked owlishly wise, and 
his eyes almost glassy with so much abstract thought. For I 
pressed for explanation of the degeneracy they were lamenting, 
and he was not prepared with an answer. It was the other who 
replied deliberately: ‘They don’t get paid enough.’ Then he 
added, ‘And when you pays, you don’t get the work done—not 
like it used to be.’ 

I have given this conversation because it is so commonplace. 
Any farmer will tell you the same tale. Whatever be its cause, 
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the incapacity of the younger generation of labourers has become 
a byword amongst those who have the best means of estimating 
the facts. According to the steward on a large estate, many 
farmers confess that they do not see how they are to go on, once 
the older generation of labourers—men of fifty and upwards— 
shall have disappeared. The younger men do not know how to 
do the work, ‘and won’t be told. They say ‘That'll do. That’s 
good enough.” And if you say anything to them, they tell you 
“you had better get somebody else to do it, or do it yourself.” ’ 

Perhaps one should not go to the employers for evidence on 
such a matter as this? Well, one need not. ‘Their witness is 
corroborated by old labouring men. There is Bettesworth, for 
example, a lover of horses, steadily asserting that half the carters 
of the day are unfit for employment. ‘There’s a great notion,’ 
he grumbles, ‘ 0’ lookin’ after horses, if anybody mind to attend to 
‘em. They'll tell ye if there’s anything the matter with ’em— 
looking round at ye. They suffers, poor things, same as we do. 
.. . But a good many o’ these on the road—they got to go, 
whether they be in pain or not. If they flinches, they be whip- 
ped up. Them as goes ‘long with ’em’ (Bettesworth does not 
even call them carters), ‘ they dunno if they ben’t well.’ One of 
these same incapables—and he by no means the worst—once 
owned as much to myself. ‘I don’t know much about horses,’ he 
said, although that is his living. And there is no need to go 
about seeking evidence to the same effect: it comes, uninvited 
and unlooked-for, mentioned simply because it is thought to be 
true. Not palliated, nor yet explained, the crude fact is stated, 
that labourers of the younger generation do not come up to the 
old standard. 

A voice literally out of the blackness of a dark night accosted 
me once, and before it could be persuaded to say good-night and 
go it had drifted into a rambling discourse on the lack of efficient 
labourers. It was the voice of a man whom I had heard stagger- 
ing down the roadway before me, and whose own conscience 
betrayed him, for I should never have known who it was had he 
not begun to apologise for being drunk. Then, however, I 
recognised the speaker—a greybeard of seventy, who by day- 
light shows a face haggard with the fatigues of asthma. He is 
seldom overtaken by drink; and I could have laughed at his 
betrayal of his identity, if only he had been happier. But he was 
afraid of public opinion, and must needs excuse himself. To 
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change the painful subject, I inquired how he was getting on. 
‘Plenty of work ?’ said I. 

‘Too much work,’ he said severely. ‘Sundays as well as 
week-days. Last Sunday I was at it from seven o’clock till ten,’ 
employed on a small farm, which is run in conjunction with a 
more profitable business of dust-contracting. ‘Fifty pigs and 
four fat bullocks’ were in his charge, he said ; and for months he 
had not had a Sunday free to go to church, ‘and hear the vicar 
—'cause I likesh to hear what he got to shay.’ One Saturday he 
tried to prepare his work for Sunday, but was overruled. He 
had to go away ‘drilling. ‘For we got ten carters down there, 
and not one of ’em can drill a bit o’ wheat, or sow it either. I be 
the only one as knows how. Of course, I understands everythink 
—in that way.’ 

He seemed to feel the helplessness of these other men as a 
personal grievance. Going to work early one morning, he was 
told that he would be wanted to go sowing broadcast by and by. 
He ‘ wired in,’ finished his ‘ feeding’ by seven o'clock, and then, 
though asthmatically, set to work with his seed-basket slung 
before him, up and down a slant field, until mid-day. After 
dinner he hardly knew how to crawl back to work, yet went at it 
again for another two hours or so. He slipped away then to his 
pigs and bullocks—or was slyly slipping, when he found that an 
attempt had been made to begin drilling wheat. And the fore- 
man called to him to take up the job, because the man who had 
begun proved to know nothing about the way to do it. 

Drunken though it was, this man’s talk proved exceptionally 
interesting to me just then. For on that same day there had 
appeared in the local paper, for the fifth week in succession, a 
farmer’s advertisement offering a pound a week—an exceptional 
wage—for a good carter. Too evidently the thing complained of 
is not wholly an imaginary grievance. 

To a certain extent it may be that the farmers have them- 
selves to thank for the scarcity of competent labourers. In a 
note-book of some years back I find recorded the complaints of a 
man whom I have since quite lost sight of. He is probably dead, 
for he was very old. I never knew much of him, but I had 
recollection of seeing him at plough, years earlier, in a cornfield 
near where we met. That evening when I fell in with him, the 
young corn was again green; but in one part of it several goats 
were tethered, and in another excavations were beginning for a 
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villa. The field had been sold toa builder, and I expressed my 
regret. 

Then the old ploughman said, ‘ That’s as purty a little farm as 
ever the sun shone upon. It’s some o’ the best land in the parish, 
if on’y *t was worked. But’ten’t halfdone. It all wants breakin’ 
deep, down ’ere: you can’t do it with on’y two horses. . . . And 
then, he don’t give it no change. He don’t know nothin’ about 
farmin’. He thinks he knows, but he don’t; and he won’t listen 
to them as do know.’ 

Evidently the old man was biassed; but he had some cause 
for complaint against the farmer, as presently appeared. For it 
seemed that he had known that ‘ purty little farm’ all his life, and 
had conceived an affection for its soil. ‘I begun workin’ there,’ 
he said, ‘in eighteen hundred and forty-seven.’ And in the fifty 
intervening years he had laboured on it under various masters, 
until it came into the hands of its present tenant, under whom 
he would have been content to go on—one doesn’t, I suppose, care 
to change after fifty years. But—well, perhaps he was past work. 
Still, he had been shabbily treated. ‘ Before 1 left ’n, he took me 
down to twelve shillin’s a week. He said he’d git a boy to do it 
as wellas me. He was goin’ to git a boy for nine shillin’s a week. 
But I knowed why he said it. "Iwas on’y ’cause he wanted to 
‘ave some words wi’ me, so’s he could take me down. But I 
wouldn’t say nothing. I thought to meself, “I'll govern meself, 
and let ’n say what he got to say,” an’ soI did. And he took me 
down to twelve shillin’s. . . . "['wa’n’trightneither. ’Cause when 
I went on for ’n, when he took the farm after Lucas had it, 
he ast me to come back. I was drivin’ a hoss; but he said he’d 
give me fifteen shillin’s a week if I'd go back, so I went back. 
He never done what he promised, though. I kept his sheep for 
’n three year. I was to have two pound extry every Michaelmas. 
Well, I on’y had one pound once an’ then ten shillin’s another time, 
an’ that wasall. That’s like he is. Harvest time, too, there never 
was a penny extry—not for all the overtime I worked. Nothing 
extry—well, we had a drap beer. . . . 

‘But that was all. I reckons if that man paid me his rights, 
sir, he owes me eleven pounds ten shillin’s. This is the way he 
got round me. Jest before the year was out he put me on piece 
work ’—so shirking the obligations due to a regular hand in bad 
times. ‘The last winter I was there he done so for a week; and 
he on’y paid me for the two days what I done. So when I’ddone 
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and put the horses up I says to meself, ‘I shall have to be very 
‘ard up for a crust afore I ever asts you for another job.’ But I 
bin purty lucky, sofur. ’Tis three year ago that I left ’n, but I 
’en’t stood out many days.’ 

Employers, however, are not all mean or inconsiderate to their 
worn-out men. But they are powerless against the encroaching 
forces by which the habits of the labouring class are being changed. 
The economic influence is not the least of these. Town occupa- 
tions—not ‘skilled’ occupations either—offer better pay than any 
farmers can afford ; and now that railways are so convenient and 
bicycles so cheap, he must be a dull youth who cannot find more 
profitable work than farm labour. 

Besides, other sorts of work, if sometimes more arduous, are 
not always so exacting as farm-work in one way. ‘If a man’ (I 
am quoting now a carpenter, who, however, was brought up on a 
farm)—-‘ if a man is swinging a scythe, or at work with a hoe or a 
spade, or it don’t matter what it is,’ on the land, ‘ he has got to do 
it all.” There is no such thing for him as shamming: either the 
work is done, or else it is not done. 

Continuing, this carpenter gave utterance to the general com- 
plaint. His father has employed the same carter, besides two 
other men now old, for many years; but of late he cannot get 
additional help, so that in busy times some of the farm work does 
not get done at all. ‘ You can’t find now a young man that can do 
thatching and ploughing and mowing, and so on. And look at 
carters again! Look at these chaps about with the contractors’ 
carts. Their horses show that the men don’t know anything— 
except just which side of the road to keep.’ 

So spoke the carpenter, in simple affirmation of facts too 
common just now to attract much attention. But, as I have said, 
the evidence of change presents itself unsought; and the fore- 
going pages were already written when chance brought to my 
knowledge two minute details which, placed side by side, seem 
almost to sum up the situation. 

One of these details was an expression of the too common 
belief that inefficiency is an effect of education. There had 
been a public display of physical drill by the children of the 
elementary schools, and the parents were not all well pleased. 
True, it was the attempt at dressing the children in uniformity 
that was the chief grievance, on the score of expense; but under- 
neath the more definite complaints the tones could be heard of a 
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fundamental distrust of education as we have it,as though the people 
were dimly conscious that it was not providing what they required 
or what they could respect. And presently this distrust found 
voice. ‘I’ve heerd more ’n one say how the children goes to school 
and learns all manner o’ things, and won’t stick work. A smith, 
well known to me, was definitely instanced as saying, ‘I’ve give 
my boys the best education I knew ; and now here they be, better 
able to work than what I be, and shirks it. I got to keep ’em.’ 

Now, I know this to be substantially true of these ‘ boys’; 
and though I suspect that the blame is not due where the smith 
laid it, yet the fact remains that his sons do not take to hard 
work. And nothing could be more pointed than the contrast 
between one of these, who is employed at a ‘soft job’ in the 
garden of a villa, and a man of the older type, who lately threw 
up a very similar employment because it was not exacting enough 
for his sophisticated taste. 

For this old man—‘ Farmer’ he is nick-named—could not 
lose his appetite for work, although he is no longer capable of 
the more severe forms of it. His life has been spent chiefly in 
digging hop-grounds; but at last he found that he could not do 
this so well as he thought it should be done, and discharged him- 
self, against the wish of his employer, whom he had served twenty- 
seven years. Then he looked about for something to do. He 
was then seventy-five years old. 

Fortunately he was known and respected, as was proved only 
last year, when a lady gave him for his golden wedding ‘just 
about a nice Bible. He was as much as a foot long, and nine 
inches wide, and as thick ! He must ha’ cost a lot o’ money.’ 
And now, when the old man wanted light work, this lady put him 
on in her garden. 

Ungrateful old Farmer then! For neither the costly gift nor 
the subsequent consideration could deter him from walking off 
out of the lady’s garden after a few days there—without any 
explanation to her, so far as I could gather. To others, however, 
he explained: ‘She’ would come out, and tell him to do some 
petty job—‘ not more ’n half an hour’s work, perhaps ’—and then 
leave him—‘ not come near ’n again for hours.’ And his practical 
soul, accustomed to digging by the acre, had been so galled by 
this unbusiness-like procedure that he might not endure it, and 
walked away for his conscience’ sake. 
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THE KING’S REVOKE: 


BY MRS. MARGARET L. WOODS. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue Mayor was gravely exasperated by the conduct of the village ; 
for, though awakened, it had refused to be roused. Why, it asked, 
should the English land at St. Gildas-de-Loheac ? There were no 
prizes to cut out, no guns to carry off. If the village was dreaming 
of the Sauterelle, it preferred to turn over on its other side and 
dream of her again. Only half a dozen of the poorest followed 
their Mayor, fearful lest he, the miller, should refuse to grind their 
meagre pocketfuls of grain next harvest time if they refused. So, 
shivering in the cold night air, catching their feet, and pricking 
their legs among the dry bents and low-growing gorse, this con- 
tingent of the People followed its intrepid leader. As he knocked 
at the yet solid wooden gates of the monastic precincts, Pierre 
gripped Yves’ shoulder and whispered tremblingly : 

‘Look! Holy Virgin !’ 

For from among the ruins of each of the towerlets that flanked 
the gateway rose a white-hooded shape, one with outstretched, 
menacing arm. Quite distinctly they appeared and vanished. The 
Mayor, his nose to the gate, knew nothing of it till with a hoarse 
ery of ‘The White Fathers!’ his escort scattered behind him, 
running and sprawling among the gorse bushes amid gasping 
invocations to their particular virgins and saints. Greatly 
angered, the Mayor went in pursuit, rallying his men with taunts, 
imprecations, and thundering words of command. The flying 
lights on the tracery of the chapel windows were no longer visible. 
The whole cargo was in the vault, and the men were finishing 
stowing it away. D’Haguerty and the first Lieutenant of the Dis- 
dainful stood not far off in earnest converse, when to them entered 
headlong Midshipman Jones, his white sail seeming to wing his flight. 

‘Strange sail hove in sight just outside the gates, sir,’ said he 
to the first Lieutenant. ‘Can’t say how many guns she carries or 
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the cut of her jib, but strikes me it’s the enemy. Hammond and 
I worked the ghosts at ’em, and they squealed and scurried like so 
many rabbits.’ 

Jones gave a gratified chuckle at the recollection of his success- 
ful dramatic performance. 

‘Coming back, d’ye think, Jones ?’ asked the first Lieutenant, 
without smiling. 

‘Most likely, sir. There’s an old devil among ’em cursing at 
’em like blazes in a lingo like Welsh, and I expect he’ll bring ’*em 
up again. But don’t you be afraid. Give Hammond and me a 
couple of men and we’ll send ’em all to Hell in the twinkling of a 
bed-post.’ 

‘Of course you will, Mr. Jones, if you’re ordered to,’ returned 
the Lieutenant coldly. ‘ But youain’t. Go and bringin Hammond 
at once, and no more sky-larking, if you please.’ 

Jones retired, inwardly indignant at the first Lieutenant’s 
cowardice. The Lieutenant stepped down into the vault. 

‘Drop the damned cargo, my lads—it can stow itself now. 
The enemy’s upon us, and you’ve got to slip your moorings and 
run for the cutter.’ 

There was heard a great knocking at the wooden gates, on 
which the Mayor was beating with a stone. Martin shrieked, as 
it were, in a whisper : 

‘The douaniers! We are lost!’ and threw out despairing 
hands. 

‘Damn your eyes, mate,’ observed a flat-headed sailor good- 
naturedly ; ‘don’t you be afeared. We'll beat ’em for you, if it 
was Boney himself.’ 

‘To the cutter!’ commanded the Lieutenant in a low voice, 
‘and [ll shoot the first man who lets the Frenchies see him.’ 

“You’ve not got time,’ said Lefroy firmly. ‘The best chance 
is to let Martin batten us down in here.’ 

‘Captain Lefroy is right,’ agreed the Count. ‘ You had better 
let yourself and your men be concealed here, Lieutenant. I will 
engage to get rid of these people, whoever they are.’ 

Lefroy spoke to Martin, who sprung up the steps. 

‘By Gad, sir!’ cried d’Haguerty to the Lieutenant, who still 
hesitated, ‘don’t you see you’re throwing the game away if you’re 
found here? Nothing for it but that my mate and me must go 
back to England and start again, and for Martin here still worse. 
It’s folly |’ 
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The knocking sounded yet more importunate. The Lieutenant 
yielded. 

‘ Batten us down, then, and look sharp ; and oblige me, Count, 
by strangling those damned midshipmen if you come across them,’ 

Martin and the Count slowly lowered the flat graven stone, 
falsely relating how beneath it slept the dust of innumerable de 
Loheacs, over an upturned crowd of beef-coloured British faces 
and indignantly rolling eyes. Hands flew to pistols and cutlasses, 
and there was a momentary rush towards the narrow steps. But 
the Lieutenant spoke, and silence as of dead de Loheacs fell on a 
score or more of men of the King’s Navy, while almost over their 
heads passed untroubled the feet of the Mayor of Loheac and those 
of his half-dozen followers. 

The Mayor was inclined to believe not a word of the few which 
Martin, who had opened the gate, bestowed upon him—words 
concerning officers of the Marine inspecting the coast. He came 
into the bailiff’s kitchen, whence that unwonted light had caught 
his vigilant eye, and saw, sure enough, an officer of the Marine 
drying himself before the fire, while a strange young man in a 
shirt sat in the chimney-corner. The Mayor was not one to hesi- 
tate long, but the officer was before him in opening interrogatories, 

‘You are the Mayor of Loheac, sir?’ he inquired, with autho- 
rity, glancing at the new cocked hat planted on the Mayor’s 
grey locks and the new tri-coloured scarf tied over attire otherwise 
exiguous, and even dirty. ‘Ah, I might have expected this! 
I have heard reports of your zeal ’—the Count had, in fact, fully 
informed himself as to the Mayor—‘ but how did you learn of our 
arrival ?’” 

The assurance with which d’Haguerty spoke made the Mayor 
ashamed of his suspicions. He shifted on his feet, returned the 
officer’s salute, and replied : 

* Dame, sir, I know nothing about your arrival. I see a light 
where I don’t expect to see a light, and I come to find out what it 
means. The English are there, the Chouans are here. It is my 
duty to protect the sacred soil of France in the district of Loheac 
from the pollution of slaves and traitors.’ And the Mayor set an 
accent on the last word by rolling stern eyes on Martin. But 
Martin’s countenance was admirably vacant. He seemed half- 
aroused from sleep. The Count answered : 

‘So long as a man of your principles is Mayor, neither the 
Royalists nor the English will dare to land at Loheac.’ 
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‘It is true. The cowardly and perfidious sons of Albion fear to 
tread the soil of Liberty. Should they attempt it I, an old soldier, 
would put myself at the head of the People, which would rise and 
hurl them into the sea!’ cried the Mayor. 

‘I am sure of it,’ responded the Count warmly. ‘ My colleague 
and myself also do not fear these brigands. The Minister of the 
Marine has commissioned us to inspect the coast and make arrange- 
ments for some new signalling stations, but finding the roads very 
bad we took a boat to come here. The night was so dark our 
boatmen completely lost their bearings ; but we landed here some- 
how, and I told them to get back as quickly as possible lest they 
should run into the English at daybreak.’ 

‘We don’t want signalling stations,’ returned the Mayor, 
standing on the dignity of his office. ‘Tell the Minister we have 
never had them, and don’t want them.’ 

The Count shrugged his shoulders and smiled sadly. ‘ The 
Government issues its orders, and the part of us officials is to obey 
them. It was my intention, Mr. Mayor, to bring you our papers 
as soon asit wasday. Since you are here I will show them at once. 
Our passports are here ’—and he handed over the usual papers to 
the Mayor—‘ Feuille de route also. And here is our commission 
from the Minister of the Marine.’ 

This was a large document of a kind the Mayor had never 
seen before, a genuine form from the French Ministry of the 
Marine fraudulently filled in. He perused it so long, and with a 
gravity so profound, that it might have alarmed the con- 
spirators had he not been holding it upside down. For reading 

was not among the Mayor’s accomplishments. He returned it 
to d’Haguerty. 

‘Your papers are correct, sir,’ he said, ‘ and as the representa- 
tive of Government in the district of Loheac, I shall esteem it my 
duty to give you every assistance.’ 

‘Kindly, then, provide us with a carriage and two horses good 
enough to take us eight or ten leagues on our way to-morrow. 
We shall fix up some quite temporary signalling gear on this old 
ruin, and send a man down to see to it in a week or two. The 
good woman here will give us our breakfast, and we shall want to 
start as soon as the sun is up to-morrow morning.’ 

‘T have a pair of excellent horses, sir,’ said the zealous Mayor. 
‘very superior to the post-horses at the inn, which is kept by an 
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ignorant old Royalist. I think it is my duty in my position to offer 
you the use of them.’ 

D’Haguerty was thanking the Mayor in the temperate fashion 
of a man receiving but his due,“ when the People made its way 
silently into the kitchen. It was armed with one musket, two 
rusty swords, two sickles, and a pruning-knife on a stick. When 
it was assembled the Mayor’s followers began to talk to him, both 
one at a time and all together, in Breton, and they did not appear 
to be in agreement with their leader. 

The Count asked in French what was the matter. 

‘ They are afraid of ghosts,’ replied the Mayor scornfully. ‘ They 
say the White Fathers pursued them in the court. These are the 
superstitions the priests teach these ignorant men in order to get 
money out of them. But I will show;them how to behave to ghosts.’ 

The Count and Patrick Dillon felt seriously uneasy, remember- 
ing that Jones and Hammond had not been consigned to the tomb 
of the de Loheacs. And perhaps at that moment these two 
young gentlemen were the only thoroughly happy human beings 
within the precincts of the monastery. They lay on their stomachs 
on the wet grass behind a ruined wall, laughing violently under 
the wet folds of their sails. But they, too, were destined to their 
moment of uneasiness. The Mayor rushed out, speaking to the 
ghosts in abusive and blasphemous language, and striking with his 
stick on the stones just above them. They did not understand 
exactly what he was saying, but they understood that he was a 
man on whom apparitions would be wasted. Happily the grumbles 
of his followers and the wily dissuasions of the Count prevented 
the Mayor from carrying the matter further. With much polite- 
ness and more relief d’Haguerty assisted to close the monastery 
gates behind the defenders of Loheac. Then the men of the Dis- 
dainful emerged from their imprisonment, subdued, discontented 
with the ignominy of their position. Some went to hail the cutter, 
which had put out a few yards and lay concealed behind a rock. 
Others hastened to rig up an improvised signal-station in a corner 
of the ruins, visible from the sea, but hidden from the land, whereby 
the smugglers, through whom the British Government proposed to 
keep in touch with their agents, might communicate with the 
ships if more direct means failed. At length the last of the crew 
dropped from the rocks into the cutter. The dark sea hissed and 
whitened for a few moments under the broad blades of the oars, 
and then all traces of boat and crew vanished in the black gulf of 
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night, leaving the two adventurers standing alone upon the shores 
of France. 

But this was not Patrick Dillon’s final adieu to the British 
fleet. When the dewy gossamers stretched still unbroken across 
the pathways to the village, he stood alone between a ruined 
tower and the cliff. Before him lay the wide Atlantic in the soft 
grey of the April dawn, a grey suffused with the faint gold of the 
approaching sun ; a sea clear, colourless, silent as the sky, from 
which the filmy line of the horizon barely divided it. And there, 
motionless and majestic, solid upon that airy sea yet silent and 
seemingly remote as clouds, floated the ships of England. But he 
knew that at this hour the point where he stood would be watched 
from their decks. And as the first rays of the sun struck on their 
rising sails a red and yellow handkerchief fluttered from the new 
signal-station at St. Gildas-de-Loheac. It was the flag of Spain, 
and, lifting his hat, Patrick Dillon three times saluted it with 
‘Viva el Rey !” 


CHAPTER IX. 


On a morning when the very sun appeared new-born, when the 
emerald flush of Spring was surprising the bare places of the earth, 
and the birds called and sang among the white and green of the 
woods, two young princes were sitting in a shaded room. It was 
in itself a pleasant room, with its striped and sprigged wallpaper, 
its furniture of light and pure design, its curtains of apple-green 
silk ; a room of feminine elegance which should surely have breathed: 
of perfume and flowers. But its windows were shut, and on one 
side the blinds were drawn, while on the other they were over- 
shadowed by a stone arcade bounding a gravelled courtyard. The 
atmosphere was heavy with the odour of tobacco, cigar-ends lay 
about on satin-wood tables, and grey ashes strewed the Aubusson 
carpet. This confined air, the pallid complexions of the young 
men, and a certain sadness in their full dark eyes gave an impression 
of dulness, of sullen listiessness at odds with the riotous joy of the 
invading Spring. And they were occupied in a manner strange 
enough for masculine youth, being seated before two large em- 
broidery frames, the elder embossing a crimson altar-frontal with 
gold and silver thread, the other working gold stars on a blue 
velvet mantle, such as certain images of the Virgin wear on feast 
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days. At the further end of the room a white-haired priest was 
reading aloud in a monotonous nasal voice. 
‘Completis a Timotheo precibus surrexit Maura, et Sancto 





Spiritu incitata 

At this point there was a low explosive splutter from the other 
side of the altar-frontal, which, if the poor chaplain had not been 
somewhat deaf and quite sure that such a thing could not happen, 
he would have taken for a suppressed laugh. The younger prince 
looked up from threading a needle in surprise, and saw his brother 
bending over a stumpy grey book. 

‘ What is it, Fernando ?’ he whispered. 

The elder prince held up the book, open at a woodcut. 

* Perrico borrowed it for me. Very amusing!’ 

‘Good. Let him read it to us while our hair is being curled.’ 

‘ He cannot—it is French.’ 

‘What a pity!’ Don Carlos shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Nothing 
is amusing if one has the trouble of reading it oneself.’ 

A lacquey in yellow livery opened the door. 

* Your Highness rang.’ 

Don Ferdinand silenced him with a grimace and a lifted finger. 

‘What is it, Perrico? I want to get rid of this tiresome old 
man who is reading. Say there are persons waiting to see me.’ 

Perrico threw out his chest and assumed a countenance of 
grotesque pomposity, announcing in Spanish : 

‘Their Excellencies the princely dogs and the sejioritas the 
little cats request an audience to receive your Highnesses’ thanks 
for the concert they provide for your Highnesses every night 
without gratuity.’ 

Perrico Collado had such a droll face that Don Carlos doubled 
up behind his embroidery frame and stuffed a handkerchief into 
his mouth while he laughed. But Ferdinand answered with grave 
dignity : 

‘It is well. I will receive their Excellencies presently.’ 

Then, turning suavely to the chaplain, said in French : 

‘I regret, Father, to interrupt this reading, but there are 
persons here who are waiting for an audience with us. I long 
to hear more of the blessed saints Timotheus and Maura, and 
intend to devote my evening meditation to their trials and 
sufferings.’ 

The chaplain—a simple old man, chosen because he had been 
confessor to some long-dead Bourbon—bowed himself out, delighted 
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at once with the piety and the courteous manners of the Prince of 
the Asturias, as here he was called ; but elsewhere they called him 
Ferdinand the Beloved, Ferdinand the Desired, Ferdinand VII., 
King and martyr of martyred Spain. 

‘Come in and shut the door, Perrico,’ said the King when the 
chaplain had left. ‘Is there any news ?’ 

‘Yes, your Majesty, and good.’ 

‘What? Quickly!’ 

‘The English lord has won another victory -——’ 

‘Bah, Collado! What I want to know is whether the courier 
brought anything from the Emperor.’ 

‘Nothing, your Majesty.’ 

Ferdinand’s face fell, and he sighed. 

‘Ah, well! We shall see. I cannot believe that the Purest 
Virgin has forsaken us.’ 

‘They say, your Majesty, that Talleyrand is coming. The 
Princess has received a post.’ 

The troubled countenance cleared somewhat. 

‘That may mean something. You can go, Perrico.’ 

‘Let us hear about the English victory first,’ cried Carlos. 

The King made a gesture of impatience. 

‘Nonsense! Go away, Collado.’ 

Perrico had all this while been trying, as actively as a respectful 
attitude permitted. to get something out of an inner belt. Now he 
held it—a crumpled scrap of folded paper. 

‘Pardon me, your Majesty,’ he said, ‘ an Italian with a hand- 
organ and a monkey was in the town this morning, and he gave me 
this for your Majesty.’ 

‘From our friends in Spain ?’ queried Ferdinand. 

‘Who knows, your Majesty ?’ 

The King opened the folded paper, glanced at the writing 
within, changed countenance, and scratched his forehead. It 
was a sign with which Perrico was acquainted, and he edged nearer 
the door. There was short silence; then in a low but emphatic 
voice the King uttered several tremendous imprecations, apparently 
on the writer of the letter and all his accomplices. 

‘ Jesus, Maria, and Joseph !’ ejaculated Carlos in terror. 

‘ Be quiet, you fool ! ’ snapped his brother. 

Perrico judged it prudent to drop upon his knees. 

‘Pardon! Pardon, your Majesty! I thought——’ 

Ferdinand seized the lacquey by the collar, and raising a foot, 
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fortunately as lightly shod as a lady’s, bestowed upon him half a 
dozen vigorous kicks. 

‘Rascal! traitor! If ever you bring me such a note again 
you shall be hanged. Accursed fellow! I'll tell Barthélemy, and 
you shall be hanged—yes, hanged.’ 

He emphasised the word with a particularly violent kick, which 
despatched Perrico sliding over the waxed floor. 

‘Pardon, your Majesty! I thought——’ 

‘How dare you think, you beast ! Be off, or I shall kill you!’ 

Perrico slunk out, straightened his livery in the corridor, and 
reflected that, after all, one might still earn a dishonest penny by 
taking notes without receiving kicks for delivering them. 

The King hurried to a small silver lamp kept burning for the 
convenience of the smokers, and held the scrap of paper in the 
flame till it burned to his very finger-ends. 

‘Some insult they have dared address to you?’ asked Carlos, 
tears of sympathetic emotion in his dark eyes. 

‘Much worse—the devils !’ 

‘ But what, Fernando 2’ 

‘Idiots who want me to escape. Escape! They’ll get me shot 
in a ditch like d’Enghien, or I shall be found dead in my bed some 
day, if they don’t take care.’ 

‘A folly, of course! But I don’t want to spend all my life in 
France, brother. That’s why I’m glad when I hear the English 
have beaten the French. The blessed Virgin and the saints can 
make good use even of the vilest instruments, Fernando; and if 
the English really did win, they would make you King again.’ 

‘What sort of a King? A constitutional sovereign, no doubt. 
No, sefior! Besides, no one will ever really beat Napoleon, and if 
only these cursed meddlers would leave my affairs alone, I could 
get him to do something for me. Joseph will be tired in time of 
trying to manage the Spaniards.’ 

‘Oh, Fernando! do you think the Emperor would ever make 
you King again ?’ 

‘Why not, when he sees the Spaniards won’t be quiet till they 
get me? And when he sees I am willing to do everything—yes, 
everything he wants? We are young yet, Carlos ; we’ve plenty of 
time. We’ll get back to Spain before we die, and once there, little 
brother, what a dance we’ll lead these Constitutionalists, these 
Atheists and Freemasons! We’ll find some way even to pay out 
the traitors who have gone over to Joseph.’ 
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‘If we get back!’ returned Carlos gloomily ; ‘ but what if we 
die here? I do hope the Church will bestow on us the title of 
martyrs.’ 

Ferdinand laughed. 

‘I make over that title to you, blessed Martyr Carlos ; I prefer 
that of Most Catholic King.’ 

He seated himself at a writing-table and opened a desk. 

‘Listen! I am composing a letter to Napoleon. “Sire—” 
you see I humiliate myself to address him as “ Sire ”—“ Sire, with 
what profound joy my brother and myself have heard of the glorious 
victories which—— ”’ 

Again a yellow-liveried lacquey was at the door, this time a 
Frenchman. 

‘Highness, the Princess asks an audience for herself and guests— 
from Spain.’ 

The two princes looked up alertly. 

‘From Spain? Who are they ?’ 

‘A priest, Highness, and a lady—young and very pretty.’ 

‘Women again!” murmured Carlos significantly in Spanish. 

‘What are their names ?’ asked Ferdinand. 

The lacquey did not know. There was a pause. 

‘Say you are unwell,’ muttered Carlos. 

The younger should not take on himself to decide; so the 
King, closing the desk, turned again to the lacquey. 

‘Say I shall be charmed to receive the Princess and any visitors 
she is pleased to bring with her.’ 

The lacquey went out. 

‘Is this wise, my brother?’ asked Carlos. ‘This woman is 
probably another of Napoleon’s female agents.’ 

Ferdinand shrugged his shoulders. 

‘We have shown we know how to defend ourselves.’ 

‘By the help of the purest Maria. But do not let us court 
temptation.’ 

‘No—we will be courted by it, and I hope it will be pretty,’ 
replied Ferdinand defiantly. 

He stepped before a mirror, arranged his high curls with a pocket 
comb, and passed a little powder-puff over his face. It was the 
movement of an actor, and with such a change of air and countenance 
as an accomplished actor assumes when he steps on to the stage, 
Ferdinand VII. prepared to receive the strangers. 

It was a young King that stood in the centre of the room when 
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the door was flung open to admit Madame de Talleyrand, Princess 
of Benevente, the Marquesa de Santa Coloma and her brothers, 
Pascual Hermenegildo and Diego, the Abbé. A young King, pale 
with a touch of melancholy, his big nose and lip hall-marks of his 
Bourbon descent, his splendid eyes, well-set head and raven hair, 
the lithe grace of his figure, a heritage from his Tuscan mother ; 
and from the glorious past of Spain, that magnificent port of her 
old-world kings and nobles, the secret of which now lies hidden in 
their dusty graves. 

What a moment was this for Luzita! She stood at that point 
towards which the eyes of a whole nation were turned in hope, in 
passionate loyalty, in proud and fierce resolve. She stood in the 
presence of that legitimate and Catholic King whose name was on 
her lips morning and night, with the names of Jesus and Mary and 
the Saints. And this King was also a young man, a prisoner, the 
victim of base treachery and cruel injustice. And, alas! she 
herself was condemned to appear before him as among the number 
of his enemies. She stood with clasped hands and downcast eyes, 
humiliated as a penitent, devout as one who awaits the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

The King meantime, surprised on hearing the names of the 
new-comers, dallied in interchange of greetings and compliments 
with the Princess de Benevente, while he considered what reception 
he should accord his Spanish visitors. Logically he could not resent 
their allegiance to the Intruder King, because he himself professed 
to be perfectly contented with the accession of Joseph Bonaparte 
to the throne of his ancestors. But, in fact, his heart burned within 
him, and he kept his eyes upon the ground lest a look should 
betray his feelings. The Abbé, ‘all smiling and smart,’ his hat 
under his arm, watched the King’s countenance closely, but found 

it a closed book. The situation was made easy by the Princess’s 
complete unconsciousness that it was difficult. She, good woman, 
had a European reputation for denseness ; and she had no doubt 
but that the poor Prince of the Asturias would be delighted to see a 
Spanish priest and a Spanish lady at Valengay. And as she was 
equally sure that the Prince was of a most affectionate disposition, 
and very grateful for her kindness to him and his brother, it did 
not strike her that he made an undue pause before turning from 
her to the guests she was introducing. Ferdinand at length raised 
his eyes from the ground, unwillingly, hardly able to keep com- 
mand of his amiable half-smile; and when they rested on the 
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Marquesa he lost it altogether. The beautiful Luz stood before 
him dressed in a long straight pelisse of pearl grey, her chestnut 
hair partly covered by a grey turban-shaped headdress with white 
ostrich plumes curling round it. Her head was bowed, her broad 
white eyelids were lowered, so that a man’s eyes could dwell un- 
challenged on the perfect outline of her drooping face, the slender, 
youthful, and yet stately grace of her figure. And the eyes of 
Ferdinand did dwell on these for a measurable space of silence, 
and the actor’s smile on his face yielded to one of grave, sincere, 
almost wondering admiration. He stretched his hand towards 
her without a word, and without a word, she, sinking deep in a 
courtly curtsey, pressed on it the homage of her fresh and fervent 
lips. She raised her head, and still in silence, the shining violet- 
blue eyes pleading, adoring, held in their gaze and lighted with 
their light the dark eyes bending above them. The Princess, her- 
self once the most beautiful of all the beautiful adventuresses of 
her generation, smiled, comprehending the silence of the King. 
The Abbé moistened his red lips with satisfaction, and reflected 
how usefully a weaned child such as his sister may be employed to 
play on the cockatrice’s den, both to test the state of the animal’s 
temper and to improve it. Pascual Villarta, whose feelings on the 
arrival of his Josefino relations had been mixed, breathed again. 
The vision of Luz still swimming before his eyes, the King greeted 
the Abbé with a mechanical effusion of amiability, hardly aware 
whom he was addressing. To Pascual he spoke a few words of 
badinage, which, trivial as they were, still sounded pleasantly in 
the young man’s ears, because of late he had been the recipient 
only of that sugared smile the exact meaning of which he knew. 
It was the smile with which Ferdinand received M. de Barthélemy, 
the Governor, who now burst into the room, hardly waiting to be 
announced. He was a dry little man with the powdered queue 
and punctiliousness of the old régime, but without its elegance. 
He was in that fizzling state of mind which makes a fussy man appear 
violent-tempered. 

“Highness, you have visitors here. Princess, this is quite out 
of order. These visitors should have been notified to me. I am 
astonished—they should have produced me their papers—I am 
shocked——’ 

“No need to be, Governor,’ returned the Princess in her sleepy 
way; ‘they are the lady and gentleman Talleyrand wrote about, 
only they have arrived rather sooner than was expected. Let me 
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present the Governor of the castle, M. de Barthélemy, to the Mar. 
quise de Santa Coloma, also the Abbé de Villarta.’ 

‘The proofs of your identity, Madame and Monsieur! Excuse 
me, but I am the deputy of the Emperor, and I must have the 
proofs of your identity.’ 

‘Certainly, Monsieur,’ answered the Abbé, smiling easily, and 
ranging his sister on the right hand of Pascual, while he stood 
straight on the left. Pascual was fair, and his eyes were the colour 
of Luzita’s ; but his sleepy eyelids and a certain heaviness of chin 
and nose related his countenance to Diego’s. 

‘ All the necessary proofs are here,’ continued the Abbé, indi- 
cating the row of three. ‘Observe that the family beauty runs up 
the scale to the right—tra-la-la-la-ra. In justice to myself, permit 
me to add that the family wit runs down it in the same direction.’ 
And he sang down the scale he had ascended. 

‘I am not here to joke, sir,’ cried the Governor, his brow like 
the raised map of a mountainous country ; ‘ I demand your papers.’ 

The Abbé shrugged his shoulders and answered with instinctive 
hauteur : ‘Then kindly send for my man. I do not carry my own 
parcels.’ 

But resuming his gay air, with a glance at the King: ‘ Even a 
poor priest has a soutane to preserve and a figure to respect.’ 

‘Send Perrico with a message to Barthélemy, and mount guard 
yourself over these dangerous visitors,’ smiled Ferdinand ‘ We 
shall at any rate in that way have the pleasure of your company, 
of which, alas ! we now enjoy so little.’ 

‘I have seldom a moment to spare, Highness—the duties of 
my position are too exacting,’ replied de Barthélemy, pulling up 
his stock savagely, and extracting a bandana handkerchief from 
his coat-tail pocket with ferocity. ‘ Yet I believe there are people 
who envy, positively envy, me.’ 

The Abbé glided into the dialogue. 

‘They envy you, Monsieur, because they believe you to be 
constantly in the society of two princes famous in all Europe for 
their wit and their amiability.’ 

‘ If itis the fear of our running away, de Barthélemy, which gives 
you so much uneasiness,’ said Ferdinand graciously, ‘I can assure 
you, you need give yourself no trouble. We are happier at Valengay 
than we have ever been in our lives, and have no desire whatever 
to leave it. We were saying so only this morning—were we not, 
my Carlos ?’ 
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Carlos returned hastily : ‘ Yes, yes, brother. You were saying 
that nothing would induce you to escape.’ 

Luzita could not help blushing a little on hearing the false- 
hoods to which her King and his brother were obliged to stoop. 
But doubtless they were well informed of the loyal hearts and 
hands busy, perhaps already, in Touraine, and were anxious to 
divert all suspicion from their plans. 

‘TI well believe your Highnesses,’ cried the Governor, waving his 
bandana. ‘ Yours is indeed an enviable life compared with mine. 
It is Fouché I have to satisfy. What if it were reported to him 
that I had admitted persons to the castle on the strength of a mere 
family likeness? Such a thing may easily be a fraud. But it is 
papers we require for identification. Oh, these everlasting papers ! 
I have never a moment in which to open a book, although I was 
once such a great reader.’ 

‘Then you are the opposite of my uncle, the Infante don 
Antonio,’ said the King; ‘for whereas he was once devoted to the 
chase, and never opened a book, he now spends hours among the 
books in the Prince de Benevente’s magnificent library.’ 

‘Talk of an angel!’ cried the Princess. ‘Here comes his 
Highness don Antonio.’ 

An elderly gentleman, dressed in the old style, with a powdered 
queue, and with a folio under his arm, entered the room by a side 
door. He was a healthy-looking old gentleman, and his com- 
plexion was commonly rosy, his black eyes bright. Even now, 
although he looked pale and tired, he was smiling in a satisfied 
manner under the end of his long nose, and did not forget to greet 
the Princess with an amiable gesture. Then he dropped into an 
elbow-chair in the exhausted attitude of a weary old man. 

‘Pardon me, ladies,’ he murmured. ‘Bring me a glass of 
Malaga, Villarta.’ 

Pascual left the room, and the Princess, having permission to 
sit, sank down on a chair by his side, held strong salts to his nos- 
trils, and fanned him until the powder from his toupée flew into 
his eyes. 

‘Ai /’ he breathed, wiping his eyes. ‘ Ai de mi!’ 

‘Princess, allow me,’ cried the Abbé, removing the weapons 
from her hands. 

‘The poor dear Prince!’ exclaimed the Princess. ‘ Where can 
he have been to tire himself like this ? ’ 

‘Why was I not asked for an escort ! ’ exclaimed de Barthélemy. 
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‘I have been in the library,’ said don Antonio, recovering 
under the milder treatment of the Abbé. He spoke French 
with difficulty. ‘I have climbed on ladders; I have read 
Latin.’ 

‘Highness, is it right to kill yourself with study ?’ protested 
the Princess in French; while don Carlos protested in Spanish 
that, with a chaplain to read him lives of the saints and a valet to 
read him novels, it was quite ridiculous of don Antonio to read 
for himself. No wonder he was fatigued. 

‘1 envy his Highness don Antonio his opportunities,’ sighed 
the Governor. ‘I have never had time to glance at the celebrated 
Talleyrand library, although I have heard it contains priceless 
editions of the Prince’s favourite Latin poets.’ 

‘In effect, the Prince my husband is very proud of them, 
said the Princess. ‘I myself read only French and English.’ 

‘English, Madame !’ cried disapproving voices. 

“Yes ; the Prince will not let me forget that. He says it may 
one day be useful. One never knows what may happen.’ 

Don Carlos raised his eyebrows and found himself exchanging 
glances with the Abbé. Don Antonio was sipping his Malaga, 
and did not attend to what was passing, since he did not under- 
stand it, but smiled gently in approval of the wine, and in satis- 
faction at his own accomplished labours. 

‘ Ai, what fatigue, my nephews!’ he said. ‘The labour has 
been long, it has been severe, but your uncle has accomplished it, 
thanks to the Virgin and San Ildefonso.’ 

Their uncle’s strange and belated passion for study had at first 
been a joke to the young Infantes, but was by this time a bore. 
Ferdinand had drawn Luz somewhat apart on pretence of showing 
her his Church embroidery, of which there would have been less 
to show if the useful Perrico had not often given it a stroke of the 
needle. 

‘Marquesa,’ he murmured, ‘ they tell me King Joseph is your 
King.’ 

Luz, taken by surprise, hesitated and blushed. 

‘ Alas!’ he sighed, ‘I never truly envied him before.’ 

‘I am like Spain herself,’ she said. ‘ One King is on her throne, 
another in her heart.’ 

‘In her heart ? Then who would value the throne ?’ 

Luzita, pursuing her own thought, quite missed the thread of 
Ferdinand’s. 
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‘My King, you will have the throne, too. Do not despair. 
All Spain is ready to shed its heart’s blood to win it for you.’ 

‘All?’ queried the King, somewhat nettled at her uncon- 
sciousness. ‘The Marqués your husband, and the Abbé your 
brother, and your father also? Are they shedding their hearts’ 
blood for me ?” 

The Marquesa grew pale, but spoke firmly. 

‘All are most unhappy in their present situation, and ardently 
desire your Majesty’s return. But some have too quickly de- 
spaired, are even influenced by false documents. Shameful lies on 
the part of your enemies——’ 

‘Hush! You must not talk in that serious tone. My wild 
beast of a jailer is looking towards us. In a moment he will forbid 
us to converse in Spanish, although he pretends to understand it. 
Observe with what an amiable interest I ask after the good King 
Joseph’s health. He is well? What a satisfaction! I smile, but 
I am in earnest when I say that people should never believe docu 
ments, and, indeed, you must not even believe your own eyes and 
ears. Dissimulation is a necessity. It is even a duty to our 
country ; for we must assuredly preserve our lives——’ 

* Assuredly——’ 

‘Yet I sometimes grow weary of it all, and wish I were in 
Heaven.’ 

‘My King! A life so dear to thousands !’ 

‘Who knows? Perhaps I am there already. One swallow, 
they say, does not make Summer, but one angel may make Heaven.’ 

A certain sensation in the little circle round don Antonio com- 
municated itself to the King and the angel. They involuntarily 
looked round. The old Infante, refreshed and radiant, was talking 

in broken French, which at first his audience hardly followed. 
The volumes he had brought with him had the arms and coronet 
of Talleyrand de Périgord on their sumptuous bindings. The folio 
lay upon his knees, the octavo was between his small and jewelled 
hands. 

‘Is this, then, the Ovid containing the fine engravings ?’ the 
Governor was questioning. ‘A treasure, indeed, Highness.’ 

Don Antonio took the octavo by the two sides of the coverand 
held it up. The leaves of the book, with their gilt edges, hung 
between in a solid block, and he swung them from side to side. 

‘There!’ he cried; ‘it is Voltaire, the rascal. You have the 
beautiful books, Princess, all of them uninjured ; yet they can no 
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longer do the least little harm. Ah, hijos mios/’ he broke out in 
triumphant Spanish, ‘ your old uncle knows how to protect your 
innocent minds from French corruption.’ 

With a puzzled air the Governor took the volume of Voltaire 
from the Infante and attempted to turn the leaves ; but, thanks to 
don Antonio’s industry, that was impossible, since he had pasted 
them together in one compact mass. 

‘And the Ovid, Highness ?’ stammered the Governor, placing 
the Voltaire in the trembling, outstretched hand of the Princess. 

‘The Latin poets were not Christians, my children,’ said don 
Antonio, lifting an admonishing finger ; ‘ consequently they wrote 
many ugly things. Their Highnesses, my nephews, were obliged 
to learn Latin. I myself, when young, refused to learn it. I have 
been now for the first time a little sorry. But no matter. When- 
ever I have seen the word amor or the name of Venus I have pasted 
together the leaves ; I have closed them up. I have thus treated 
the whole library. Hijos mios, what a labour !’ 

He opened the large volume on his knee in the midst of a dead 
silence. The ivory-toned paper, the wide margins, the clear and 
elegant type were things to strike even the ignorant with admira- 
tion. 

‘ And the engravings ?’ almost whispered the Princess, pointing 
with a shaking finger. 

‘Do not be afraid, Princess. The pretty ones I have; the 
ugly ones, no. I cut them out with scissors, and then——’ 

He made a gesture as of tearing something across, and smiled 
round him triumphant. 

Suddenly the cry of the Princess rent the air. Her eyes, 
generally half-veiled by languid lids, glared wide open. The 
phlegm, the lazy grace, which served her not ill in the stead of 
the dignity of a great lady, had vanished in a volcanic moment. 
The Princess yielded to no woman born in her respect for rank 
and royalty. But what were all the royal princes of Europe in 
immediate importance, in terrifying quality, compared with a cer- 
tain Prince of her own? And it was the cherished library of this 
Prince of hers which had been thus outraged. She flung out her 
hands with an almost tragic gesture towards the book and the 
astonished Infante. 

‘ Malheureux!’ she shrieked. ‘ Malheureux! These books 
belong to Talleyrand, to Talleyrand de Périgord; and you, you 
have dared to ruin them!’ 
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Don Antonio drew himself up and regarded her in severe silence. 

While all eyes had been fixed upon him, another personage had 
noiselessly entered the room and stood by the door watching—a 
personage whose individuality seemed in a moment to reduce the 
mechanical dignity, the superficial importance, of the Spanish 
princes to their just proportions in the scheme of things. It was 
a fragile figure, which even a slight crookedness, a slight lameness, 
could not deprive of grace and dignity. The silky hair, touched 
with the powder of the ancien régime and the rime of the years, 
though piled tolerably high above the forehead, was worn some- 
what long, after the manner of an ecclesiastic of the old school. 
The face, short and round, with the short, blunt nose and cleft 
upper lip, seemed to some feline in type and feline in fascination ; 
to others it suggested the blunt head of a poisonous reptile ; and to 
this latter comparison the veiled, almost glazed, blue eye gave 
aptness. It was Talleyrand de Périgord, Prince de Benevente. 
As soon as he saw himself observed he bowed with various and 
inimitable grace to the princes, to the ladies, to the company. 

‘Pardon my intrusion, Highnesses. I have but just arrived, 
heard voices, and yielded to the impulse to come in.’ 

Ferdinand returned the greeting of his involuntary host with a 
courtesy not free from embarrassment, and there was a pause. 

‘Something extraordinary must have happened to make the 
Princess raise her voice in so ill-bred a manner,’ observed Talley- 
rand, looking towards rather than at his wife ; ‘ yet surely, Madame, 
I heard it 2’ 

The Princess, flushed a moment since with an anger that was 
partly fear, was now blanched with unmitigated terror. She sat 
upright, clutching her fan in both hands, as paralysed by that 
seemingly expressionless eye as some fine white rabbit in the 
corner of a boa-constrictor’s cage when the reptile’s head is turning 
that way. Don Antonio, entirely dignified, the folio still on his 
knee, but his arms on the gilt arms of his chair, turned to his elder 
nephew and spoke calmly in Spanish. Ferdinand interpreted. 

‘His Highness the Infante, don Antonio, wishes me to explain 
to you, Prince, that in his anxiety for the welfare of my brother 
and myself he has taken measures to free your library from every- 
thing that offended against religion or morality. He wishes me 
to assure you that he has not removed a single volume or done 
anything to injure the appearance of your shelves.’ 

Talleyrand, bowing politely, and perhaps a little mystified, took 
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the volume of Voltaire which the Governor handed him. He © 
examined it, apparently unmoved, and laid it down again with"s 
slight smile. 4 

Don Antonio meantime, well satisfied with his host’s de- 
meanour, had spoken again, and Ferdinand once more interpreted. 

‘My uncle thinks you will be pleased to know that thereTis 
now no danger of your guests being corrupted by the philosophy 
of Atheists or by the improprieties of the heathen poets. And 
with regard to the engravings, he wishes you to see for yourself he 
has destroyed only the ugly and immoral ones.’ 

At a sign from don Antonio, Pascual Villarta took the large 
Ovid from the Infante’s knee and handed it to Talleyrand. The 
Infante’s access of haughty dignity had begun to give way when 
he had observed the unruffled countenance with which his host 
had examined the volume of Voltaire; and when he beheld the 
perfect composure with which Talleyrand turned the leaves of the 
mutilated Ovid, all his childish good-humour returned to him. 

‘Ah, Monsieur,’ he cried joyously, in his broken French, ‘I 
knew you very pleased !’ 

There was a shade of irony in the smile with which Talleyrand, . © 
deeply bowing, returned the beautifully bound folio into the 
Infante’s hands. 

* Your Highness,’ he said, in a smooth, melodious voice, which 
charmed the Infante’s less familiar ear and sent a cold thrill down 
the Princess’s back, ‘ your Highness has done a thing which will 
give pleasure to the most important personage in France—I may 
surely say in Europe. Yes, the Emperor will be enchanted when 
he hears of the changes you have effected in the cherished library 


of Talleyrand.’ 


(To be continued.) 





